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Superior Textbooks 


Rushmer and Dence’s High School Algebra 


By C. E. Rusumer, Central High School, Binghamton, N. Y., and 
C. J. Dencr, Central High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


400 Pages Price, $1.24 


— from the active, personal experience of two teachers, this book was evolved out 

of the perplexities of classroom work common to all first year algebra classes. It is a 
book to which teachers can turn with complete confidence. It presents the right material at the 
right time so that the young mind is able to master each step no matter how difficult, 


Some of Its Strong Features 


Emphasis of the close relation between arithmetic and algebraic processes. 

Postponement of the negative idea of number until a thorough foundation in the 
four fundamental processes is established. 

Problems which have some human interest or illustrate some useful application of 
physics or geometry. 

Graphic methods of representing data and solving problems. 

Increased use of the formula. 


Halleck’s History of Our Country 
FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By REvuBEN Post Hatieck, M. A., LL. D., Author of ‘‘History of 
American Literature’’ and ‘‘New English Literature.” 


596 Pages Richly Illustrated Price, $1.60 


HIS new history is the result of several years of work by a man who 1s not only an experi- 
enced teacher of history but also a writer of widely successful books. Mr. Halleck has a rare 
understanding of the adolescent age. He knows how to captivate and hold the interest of boys and 
girls. In this book he re-creates history so that it actually lives again in the mind of the pupil. 


A ‘‘History of Our Country’’ emphasizes especially the life, progress, and industries of the 
people and gives those facts which are necessary for all our youth to know in order to become good 
American citizens. The teaching material at the ends of the chapters includes summaries for 
review, references for teachers, and under ‘‘Activities’’ various kinds of work for pupils, project 
Problems, etc. This is the first school history to give adequate attention to women and to social 
welfare work. The illustrations, both black and colored, have been selected with unusual care ; 
the maps are all new. 


cAMERICAN BOOK 
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cAnnouncement 


O fill a long felt need among super- 

visors of music and teachers correlat- 
ing music with other school subjects, a 
service is offered to educators wishing to 
secure phonograph records of educational 
content. 


This service is established by~ Grace 
Drysdale, who for the past six years has 
been an authority on Educational records 
and a lecturer of musical appreciation. 


Mrs. Drysdale will devote all her time to 
the continual improvement of her service, 
and she takes this opportunity to invite 
you to her office-studio whenever you are 
in the vicinity of Boston. 


PHONOGRAPHS & RECORDS | 


HARVARD - SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE - MASS 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 


By CHARLES GIDE 
Professeur au College de France 


Translated by 
Ernest F, Row 


A brief discussion of primitive sociological ideas, 
showing how they have originated, have grad- 
ually taken shape in the minds of men, and 
finally have been worked out in their institutions. 
These ideas constituting the groundwork of 
political economy are few in number, and as pre- 
sented in this book can be easily understood by 
those who have never studied economics. 


The author considers wants and work, exchange 
and value, money, property and inheritance, rent 
and interest, wages and profits, competition and 
co-operation. No attempt is made to give an out- 
line of the entire subject or descriptions of actuai 
problems; the book is simply an introduction to 
economic science designed to inspire its readers 
with a desire to further study. 


Price $1.40 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


Three Practical Books for Commercial Classes 


HARNED’S TYPEWRITING STUDIES 


This new course in rhythmic touch typewriting trains for the practical needs 


of business. It is scientific and usable. 


The excellent typographical arrange- 


ment, including many model letters and business forms, develops the artistic 
sense, while an abundance of drill material insures mastery of the keyboard and 


unusual facility in writing. 


MINER-ELWELL-TOUTON’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


The application of arithmetic to strictly business problems based upon a 
thorough review of the fundamental operations with integers, fractions, decimals, 
the system of weights and measures, and percentage is the concern of this new 


book. Explanations throughout the text are simple and direct. 


(In press) 


WEAVER’S OFFICE ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICE 


Written with the young employee’s point of view always in mind, this book 
on modern business methods shows him how to perform various office tasks 


and makes clear their bearing on the progress of business as a whole. 


(In press) 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


London 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Columbus 
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The Report of the California meeting will be 
continued next week. 
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AN IDEAL SUBJECT METHOD 


This is likely to be a Subject Method age. 

A subject method must meet three absolute 
requirements. It must produce 100 per cent. 
results in the subject methodized. It must 
make slight drafts on the teacher’s personality. 
It must require no special genius or mastery 
of the teacher. It must develop the pupil’s 
personality. 

It is easy to provide an interesting catchy 
subject method. Easy to provide a method 
with which a teacher with large personality 
can get results with almost hypnotic power. 
Easy to get results by the limitless use of the 
teacher’s personality, wearing herself out as 
she secures results. Easy to get transient re- 
sults that sap rather than develop a pupil’s 
personality. 

Every subject must be given the acid test 
we specify. 

We think we have discovered at last two 
“Ideal Subject Methods” that have not found 
their way into print. We know we can give 
the readers of the Journal of Education one 
of these between September 27 and December 
27. _We hope we can give the second “ Ideal 
Subject Method ” immediately following. 


“Tdeal Spelling Method” will begin with the 
issue of September 27. It is a real ideal Sub- 
ject Method. It does get 100 per cent. results 
quicker than any other subject method we 
know gets in twice the time. It requires no 
special teacher genius, makes no drait upon 
the teacher’s personaiity and does develop the 
pupil’s personality. So far as spelling is con- 
cerned it is as significant as water in the 
house that requires only the turning of a 
faucet, or electric house lighting which merely 
calls for the pressing of a button. 

This is no war on exciting spelling books 
which are a wonder in their teaching of a mul- 
titude of language arts. at 

This is no war on “ Psychological Tests and 
Measurements,” which find out what children 
do not know rather than teach what they 
should know. The fact that a child is not 100 
per cent. perfect in spelling is easily discovered 
and the “Ideal Spelling Method” has no 
psychological method for discovering the fact. 

Any spelling book can use “Ideal Spelling 
Method,” for the Journal of Education be- 
tween September 27 and December 27 will 
show even the inexperienced teacher how 100 
per cent. spelling results may be obtained. 

It has been abundantly tested, and is sound 
in theory and practice. Children who had 
struggled for thirty half-hour school periods and 
spelled but 35 to 50 per cent. of an eighth 
grade list, in six school periods attained with 
ease from 85 to 95 per cent. It can be done. 
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THE PASSING OF ANNA WILSON 


The telegram announcing the death of Anna 
Wilson of Crawfordsville, Indiana, on the closing 
day of the meeting carried sorrow to a large 
number of those in attendance. Miss Wilson 
had accepted a place on the program, but her 
illness, which had been serious for five years, 
took a turn for the worse, so that the journey 
was impossible, and her life went out as the 
great meeting was drawing to a close. Anna 
Wilson’s principalship of the Crawfordsville 
high school for many years gave the school a 
national reputation. For a year she was out 
of the higk school and studied in Teachers 
College, but returned to Crawfordsville as 
superintendent of schools. This service was too 
great a tax upon her strength, but it was a 
joy to her to round out her professional life 
in this way, and had she known that death was 
to come on July 6, 1923, possibly as a result of 
those three years of noble professional service, 
she would have welcomed the opportunity then 
to serve her city. 
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LOS ANGELES SANITY 


It was a delightful coincidence that the 
famous vindication of the school administra- 
tions of Oakland and Los Angeles came as a 
highly professional approach to the meeting 
of the N. E. A. We have already spoken oi 
the “ Anti-Hunter Fiasco” which Mayor Davie 
in his address of welcome utilized as an oppor- 


tunity for a notable official appreciation of 


Oakland’s superintendent. 

In some ways the Los Angeles election was 
the most satisfactory expression cf public 
approval of an administration we have known. 
While not professedly an issue on Mrs. Susan 
M. Dorsey and her official family, it became 
more and more so until in the end the election 
was really a great glorification of Mrs. Dorsey 
and the loyal members of her official family. 

It is interesting to watch a campaign like 
that. At first there are several issues, but 
from time to time there is shifting and elim- 
ination so that by the time it gets down to the 
great voting public there is only one issue, 
usually an issué concealed at the first. This 


a> 


i + 


was particularly true in the case of Los An- 
geles. If the. election had been held a few 
weeks earlier the final line-up would have had 
no place in the voting. At first it was wholly 
a question of giving teachers more democratic 
freedom with criticism of the administration 
tor appearing to put a muffler on teachers, but 
in the end it was a question of preventing the 
school administration being a target for all 
sorts of what was considered vilification. 

A few weeks ago the issue would have been 
getting more liberal-minded candidates on the 
Board of Education, but at the end it was an 
issue to get too liberal-minded members off the 
Board. 

Both sides merely hoped to get four of the 
seven members in their interest, but the land- 
slide vindication of the school administration 
carried in their seven members with a whoop. 
Every daily paper in the city lined up for the 
administration of Mrs. Dorsey and her loyal 
deputies. The tactical mistakes were all made 
by the anti-administration propagandists. 


KEMP AND SNYDER AT SAN JOSE 


4 


Dr. William W. Kemp, president of the State 
Teachers College at San Jose, California, one 
of the ardently professional young men in 
education, has returned to the State Univer- 
sity of California for a continuance of the work 
which brought him national recognition, and 
Dr. E. R. Snyder cf the State Department of 
Education at Sacramento returns to Teachers 
Coilege administration as president at San 
Jose. 

Dr. Snyder, brother of Dr. Z. X. Snyder of 
Greeley, Colorado, a national leader among 


state teacher college men because of achieve- 
ments in Pennsylvania and Colorado, went to 
California direct from his extended profes- 
sional preparation, and at San Jose, at Santa 
Barbara, and in the State Department of Edu- 
cation E. R. Snyder has been one of the virile 
professional thinkers, one of the constructive 
educational progressives for a quarter of a 
century, and nothing could mean more to 
progressive education on the Pacific Coast than 
nis election to the presidency of the State 
Teachers College at San Jose. 


CONSTITUTION ANNIVERSARY 


There can hardly be a difference of opinion 
as to the importance of having children know 
the Constitution of the United States better, 
Tevere it more sacredly, and love it more 
ardently. 

In the week of September 17 every school 
is urged to impress upon pupils and students 
the significance of reverence for the Constitu- 
tion. We can see much perplexity ahead. For 
instance, the Prohibitory Amendment to the 
Constitution is as sacred as a feature of the 
Constitution of the United States as any sec- 
tion adopted 136 years ago. 

Of course the purpose of the Constitution 
Anniversary Association is to emphasize and 
magnify the significance of the original Con- 
stitution, because it created a Government 
by constitution, and we are sure that that is 


as far as it is wise to go in the schools now. 

Few people realize what a beneficent trans- 
formation was brought about in this country 
through the adoption of the plan of Government 
provided for by the Constitution of the United 
States. It brought order out of chaos. That 
period was the one time in all the annals of 
Government when a group of men, through 
a careful analysis of the history and trend of 
governments, worked out a definite plan that 
abruptly brought order out of chaos. 

The one hundred and thirty-sixth anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States may well be used to magnify the 
service rendered by great men whose wisdom 
established Government by a Constitution and 
not allow it to be blurred by modern amend- 
ments. 
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REPORT OF THE CALIFORNIA MEETING, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


BY A, E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE MEETING OF 1923 


The meeting of July, 1923, had several cut- 
standing characteristics. 


It was the most genuinely peaceful meeting 
in a quarter of a century. There was no ruffle 
of threatening disturbance even. 


Loyalty to the National Education Associa- 


In every way the Washington headquarters 
functioned smoothly, promptly, and _ vitally. 
Secretary J. W. Crabtree has built up as per- 
fect machinery as any organization has de- 
veioped. It is little short of a miracle as one 
recalls the way the equipment has developed 
since headquarters went to Washington. The 
material equipment, vast as has been its multi- 
plication, is as nothing in comparison with the 
official morale, and in no other year has the 


The Oakland, California, Hospitality Com- 
mittee “said it with flowers.” The Hogan and 
Evers Florists of Oakland, in the name of the 
Hospitality Committee, sent to every room a 
bouquet as rare in variety of bloom and per- 
fection of condition as a millionaire in Boston 
could send as a holiday gift. It was the most 
beautiful greeting any city has sent its teacher 
guests. 


The California Schoolmasters’ Ciub gave a 
banquet at the Palace Hotel to the men dele- 
gates to the convention. H. B. Wilson, super- 
intendent, Berkeley, was toastmaster. Dr. 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education in 
Massachusetts, and president of the Depart- 


The press of Oakland and San Francisco 
was excepticnally attentive to the World 
Conference and the National Education Asso- 
Ciaticn, 

The amount of space devoted to the meeting 
has rarely been equalled, and the spirit was 
excellent. 

Not until near the close was there any dis- 
Pesition to criticise speakers or policies, and 
then it was not general. Naturally the Gover- 
nor had some writers who were nettled by the 


HEADQUARTERS EFFICIENCY 


OAKLAND HOSPITALITY 


THE PRESS 


tion was above personal ambitions or individual 
cautiousness. 

This was no more true in regard to candida- 
cies for the presidency than it was in every 
section; yes, in the Classroom Teachers’ Sec- 
tion. It was no more in evidence in public ex- 
pression than in conversation. 


improvement been half as great as in the 
year 1922-1923. This is due in part to the 
superb business counsel of President William 
B. Owen, to the coming of S. D. Shankland as 
secretary of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, to the addition of a second field secre- 
tary, but most of all to the broadened vision of 
everyone and to the enlarged freedom given 
the headquarters. 


ment of Superintendence, was the guest of 
honor. 


Oakland is too big and too good a city to be 
thought of as a suburb of San Francisco. It is 
almost half the size of San Francisco, and the 
Oakland Hotel is in the class with the Palace 
and the St. Francis, and more could not be 
said. It was a better city for the meeting 
entirely aside from the advantages of the 
metropolitan city across the bay. Oakland is 
a much better city for the meeting than many 
of the cities in which it meets. The Oakland 
Hotel has a better lobby and lobby-parlor for 
a convention than any hotel headquarters the 
Association has had in several years. 


repeated and increasingly keen attacks on his 
educational blundering. 

The Oakland Tribune fellowed the sessions 
with unprecedented devotion, and the San 
Francisco Chronicle and the San Francisco 
Examiner broke all records in the extent of 
their portrait pages. Literally hundreds of 
school people found themselves famous in 
pictorial literature. Program leaders have 
seldom been used to such attention, but this 
time the photcgraphic art was expanded be- 
yond precedent. 
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THE OWEN ADMINISTRATION 


There has been nothing more remarkable in 
the last fifty years of the ‘National Education 
Association than the unique success of the ad- 
ministration of Dr. William B. Owen. 

No one since the election of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young in 1910 has been chosen without the 
support of “the management” es was Dr. 
Owen at Boston, but at Oakland there was, for 
the first time in half a century, a very general 
desire which at times appeared to be a demand 
that the Owen administration be continued for 
another year, and those who were most 
annoyed at his election in Boston were loud in 
their praise of his administration of 
affairs. 

There has been nothing spectacular in the 
Owen administration, but it has liad clean-cut 


policies, always sane, always feasible, always 
impersonal. No one from headquarters to rev- 
olutionists has put anything across that Dr. 
Owen did not think was for the best perma- 
nent interest of all the teachers of the United 
States and for the educationai advantage of the 
world. He has been loyal to headquarters but 
he has done his own independent thinking on 
every problem that has ariscn, and everyone 
realizes that he came into office at a time when 
just such independence in thought and action 
was demanded. It is not surprising that there 
was such a general feeling at Oakland that it 
would signify much to the Association and to 
the broadcasting of Education to have the 
Owen administration continued for another 
year. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


In several respects the nomination 2nd elec- 
tion of the President for 1924 was of excep- 
tional interest. 

A “gentlemen’s” agreement, by and with 
the consent of the women, has conceded to 
women the presidency of every other year. 
Already there has been a city superintendent, 
two state superintendents and a county super- 
intendent. 

Since the Department of Superintendence has 
decreed that only a superintendent can be 
elected to any office in the big winter meeting, 
the superintendents, city, state and county, 
graciously concede the presidency of the 
National Education Association except in some 
emergency which may make an individual per- 
sonality among superintendents desirable to 
elementary and secondary principals and 
teachers, normal schools and colleges, official 
leadership in the National Education Associa- 
tion. This “ gentlemen’s ” agreement made it 
impossible for any man or any woman super- 
intendent to be a candidate for the presidency 
for 1924. 

Massachusetts had an exceptionally interest- 
ing candidate. No other elementary principal 
in New England has attained such prominence 
as has Mary McSkimmon, principal of the 
Pierce School, Brookline, and president of the 
State Federation, whose 15,000 members include 
all subsidiary educational associations. Miss 
McSkimmon has not only been its president 
from the first, but has never had a candidate 
in opposition, and she was the commanding 


genius. in all arrangements for the famous 
Boston meeting of 1922. The fact that Massa- 
chusetts had the largest enrollment in the 
N. E. A. last January led these members to 
present her name tc the nominating commit- 
tee, realizing fully that she had not been ex- 
tensively nationalized, knowing also that the 
larger influences would concentrate on the 
candidates from New York City. 

The friends of Miss Katherine D. Blake, a 
New York principal, were justified in making 
a heroic campaign in her interests. It would 
have been eminently fitting to have elected her 
in a city of the Bay since seventeen vears ago 
she was the most conspicuous friend of the 
affiliated teachers of San Francisco in all 
America. Had her candidacy been so launched 
that she could have been presented as the 
representative of 1906 it could have been spec- 
tacular. But New York conditions in the last 
three years have overshadowed all clse, and 
no woman in any city under any condition has 
demonstrated such superb winning leadership 
as has Olive M. Jones, and the teachers of that 
metropolis would have been censurable had 
they not concentrated their infiuence in loyal 
championship of Miss Jones as their candidate. 
Combined with this local coloring is the fact 
that she has been a wise and aggressive 
adviser of recent administrations, so that the 
championship was not primarily personal but 
professional, and she will give the Association 
a leadership worthy to follow that of President 
William B. Owen. 


OFFICERS FOR 1924 


President, Olive M. Jones, Vice-presidents, 
C. B. Glenn, Alabama; C. B. Rose, Arizona: 
Mary F. Mooney, California; R. O. Stoops, 
Pennsylvania; Anna L. Force, Colorado; Flor- 
ence M. Hale, Maine; Anna Griffey, Arkansas; 


C. F. Garret, Iowa; S. L. Smith, Tennessee; E. 
Ruth Pyrtle, Nebraska. 

Treasurer, Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 
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-ACROSS .THE BAY - 


For the first and last time the Natiottal 
Education Association was “twins.” Half of 
it was in San Francisco and halt in Oakland, 
with an hour’s outing each way. 

The Fairmont was headquarters in San 
Francisco, while the St. Francis and the 
Palace were the rendezvous of many old-time 
leaders because they have always been. The 
Fairmont is the one vast headquarters hotel in 
the country with prices within the reach oi 
ordinary people. It is the equal of any of the 
famous resort hotels without resort prices. 
The San Francisco auditorium is unsurpassed 
from any standpoint, but especially in its multi- 
tude of appointments for the comfort of every- 
one. 

Evervthing pertaining to the World Confer- 
ence was at the Fairmont, which made it 
every way equal in importance to the head- 
quarters of the Oakland, of which we speak 
elsewhere. The prices at the Oakland were 
certainly the lowest for the service 
rendered. There were ‘state breakfasts. 
several of them ‘every day, and for one 
dollar everything was as satisfactory as we 
have ever seen. served for twice the 
price. 

The School Exhibits were on an entirely new 
basis. The schools oi San Francisco had one 


entiresExhibit Hall, and the-schools of Oakland 
had the other. Instead of trying to have a 
little of something frcm many cities and not 
enough of anything, these two cities, each 
along an especial line. presented everything in. 
which teachers of high and low degree could 
be interested. 

In general the San Francisco exhibit was a 
demonstration of achievement, while that of _ 
Oakland was a revelation of the processes 
through which achievement is attained. 

We are confident that there have never been 
any two schcol exhibits that have approached 
these in educational service. 

While it was quite the fashion to kick over 
the dual arrangement we would like to record 
an advantage for which we heard no credit 
given. The trip was the best visiting time we 
have known. You visited with some friend or 
group of friends ior fifteen minutes in the 
street car on either side of the Bay and for 
half an hour during a refreshing boat ride, so 
that you were sure to have six visitations every 
time you made the round trip, and in the ten 
days with sixty visits never was it the same 
group twice and never these with whom I 
visited at either headquarters hotel. Personally 
the double headquarters scheme was distinctly 
a professional advantage. 


A SOLIDIFIED PROFESSION 


The wonderful achievement of the meeting 
of 1923 was the solidification of all public 
schooji interests of the United States. 

The scandalous situation in California and 
the more scandalous condition in Pennsyl- 
vania with the futile attempts to wreck the 
public school management cf several important 
cities by enemies under various guises, con- 
spired to solidity the public school sentiment 
as it has not been solidified in a quarter of 
a century. In 1884 at Madison, Wisconsin, the 
National Education Association held its first 
meeting, important for its organization vision, 
but its success angered certain important per- 
sonalities who were not appropriately con- 
sulted, and at Topeka in 1886 there was a com- 
bination of forces opposed to the new man- 
agement which threatened to jeopardize the 
Association. 

From time to time there were cycelcnes, and 
since 1910 there has always been, under one 
teadership or ancther, an active voleanc, whose 
most spectacular eruption was in Milwaukee 
in 1919, 

The Reorganization, intended for stabilizing 
the management, might casily have jeopardized 
it since it gave controlling power in 1923 to 
126,000 classroom teachers, and the records of 


the meeting of Classruom Teachers in Boston 
in 1922, as they were read at Oakland, were so 
unbelievable in 1923 that it seems as though 
the two meetings were a century apart. 

The action on the Towner-Sterling bill im 
Boston in 1922 had bitter and _ vociferous. 
opposition, but at Oakland only one woman’s 
“No” was heard, and that did not get in action 
until the president had declared the vote unani- 
mous. 

There were differences of opinion cn candi- 
dates, on policies, on issues as definite as at 
Milwaukee or Boston, but above everything 
Was a spirit of protection of the interests of 
the public schools, a spirit of solidarity whicl» 
was voiced by Joseph Rosier of Fairmont, West 
Virginia, in moving to make the nomination of 
the winning candidate unanimous: “ Our inter- 
est ir the welfare of the National Education 
Association and the children of America is above 
our interest in the fortune of any candidate.” 

Dr. H. S. Pritchett and the Governors of 
California and Pennsylvania may comfort 
themselves that they are leading a bit of prop- 
aganda which has solidified 700,600 teachers 
and the parents of 23,000,000 public school chil- 
dren in a crusade of protection of the public 
schools such as America has never known. 
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LUNCHEON DE LUXE 


More than ever was the meeting of 1923 one 
-of feasting. The traditional hosprtality of Cali- 
fornia maintained its prestige by innumerable 
breakfasts, luncheons, teas, dinners, and ban- 
quets. Our experience was not exceptional, 
‘quite a common experience, and in nine days 
we were a guest at from two to four functions 
a day, but of them all, all worthy the occa- 
sion, the one which will abide in memory as 2 
combination of social, artistic, and dietetic de- 


light was the luncheon at the Ciaremont Coun- 
try Club by Mayor and Mrs. Frank D. String- 
ham of Berkeley. The Club has 106 acres on 
the border of Oakland and Berkeley, on which 
are demonstrated every phase of luxury and 
beauty which the soil and climate can pro- 
duce. The Mayor cf Berkeley is on the Board 
of Education, which in part accounts for the 
grouping of educators around the banquet 
board of the Club. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


A. O. Thomas, president of the World Fede- 
ration of Education Associations, will have a 
place in the history of education never achieved 
by any other living educator. 

The original vision was not his. We do not 
recall whose it was, and that is immaterial. 
An ideal is of slight value until some one 
makes it real. 

An ideal can be born in a moment, in a flash 
of the mind, but it takes a multitude of per- 
fecting amendments to realize it. Commis- 
sioner Thomas has lived a life-time since Fred 
Hunter named him as chairman of the World 
Conference of Education two years ago at 
Des Moines. He has never listened to the 
croakers who said: “It can’t be done,” “ There 
is no such animal,” “ It will fizzle.” 

There has never been anything projected in 
education that had so many attempts to make 
it fail. They kept up the opposition until the 
thing was an indisputable success. Then they 
joined the procession. They had_ shouted 
“Whoa,” but after the success was assured 


they insisted that they had said “Go” all the 
time. 

It was Thomas who conceived the brilliant 
idea of having group conferences, each to re- 
port to an “Intermediary” committee that 
should select the matters to go to the “ Plenary 
Session.” This was the key to the success of 
the World Conference on Education. 

Nothing in the sixty years of the National 
Education Association has been as significant 
as the Thomas scheme of “Group, Inter- 
mediary and Plenary ” arrangement. 

Here are a few of the great achievements 
of the Plenary Session: An educational attache 
to each embassy or legation; such attache to 
be a recognized educational expert of the 
highest rank. The establishment of a Fer- 
manent International Bureau of Educaticnal 
Research and Publicity; an International 
Illiteracy Bureau consisting of representatives 
from every nation, whose task shall be the 
attainment of the obliteration of illiteracy 
throughout the world in the shortest possible 
time. 


THE REAL ISSUE 


There was no pussyfooting on issues by any 
one. Will C. Weod, state superintendent of 
California, started the heroic work. Thomas 
E. Finegan, of Pennsylvania, followed it vigor- 
ously, and several others took a hand in it, but 
Payson Smith, state commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, president of the Department of Super- 
intendence, made the clearest statements of 
the convention. 

It is clear that there can be no adequate 
financial support of the public schools without 
the active and ardent support of the parents 
of the children of the schools. With that 
support no one can harm the schools or the 
managers of the schools; without it we are all 
powerless for good. 


If school people in convention or in con- 
versation say that the children in the homes are 
all bad; if we say that the parents are failures; 
if we denounce the parents and their home 
influence we shall lose their support at every 
turn. If we think it we shall say it. 

The children are not worse than the children 
of other days. The parents are not less effec- 
tive in child training. They do not send us 
children with less -ability or less charac- 
ter. 

The schools and the homes were never in 
better accord than today. The real issue is to 
bring the home and the school into the most 
helpful relations. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


MAYOR JOHN IL, DAVIE 


Oakland, California. 


The city of Oakland has the present distinc- 
tion of having one of the most progressive and 
best-known school systems in the United States 
of America. This is due in no small measure 
to the untiring efforts of our superintendent of 
schools, Mr. Fred M. Hunter, the former presi- 
dent of this great organization. I am indeed 
glad to welcome this Association to our city. 
It is a moment to which we have been looking 
forward for many months. 

Oakland is rapidly becoming one of the lead- 
ing industrial cities cf the nation. Articles of 
every description are manufactured in Oakland 
and nnd their way to market in ships built in 
Oakland. During the war twenty-five per cent. 
of the steel ships built for the United States 
Government were launched in Oakland’s_har- 
bor. Oakland will soon be known as the De- 
troit of the West. There is over $1,000,000 
annual value in the automotive products turned 
out of Oakland factories, and additional eastern 


motor vehicle and accessory manufacturers are 
continually coming to this city. 

Oakland, as a city, has such a wonderful 
future that we of today face the problems of a 
metropolis of the future to meet particularly 
the continual growth of our population. We 
have just completed a construction program 
involving the building of $5,000,000 worth of 
new schools. ‘They are not more than com- 
pleted than we find ourselves faced with the 
necessity of another bond issue to provide 
additional adequate facilities for the children 
of the people who are here and of the people 
who are coming here in ever-increasing num- 
bers. 

We have an ideal climate; our city is one of 
the healthiest in the United States. That our 
city has achieved a national reputation as a 
city of homes is one of the features which 
makes it attractive to the manufacturer seek- 
ing a western location. 


—o—— 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


WILL C, WOOD 


State Superintendent of California 


California greets the teachers of America! 
California bids you a hearty welcome in keep- 
ing with the hospitable traditions of the 
romantic West. 

“Welcome” is a word peculiarly Californian. 
“Welcome” was the first word spoken by 
dusky natives when Juan Cabrillo, the dis- 
coverer of California, brought his storm-tossed 
galleys to anchor in the peaceful harbor of 


San Diego almost four hundred years ago. 


“Welcome” was the first word spoken by the 
Franciscan padres to the gentilidad of Cali- 
fornia when they came to the early missions 
to learn the meaning of the white man’s cross. 
“Welcome, stranger,” was the greeting of the 
hardy forty-niner to the lonely tenderfoot 
when he cast his lot with them. 

“In the days of old, 

The days of gold, 

The days of forty-nine.” 

“The latch-string is out,” was the pictur- 
esque phrase of the pioneers of the Golden 
State to let the stranger know he was welcome. 
lt is the word “ welcome” spoken to strangers 
trom every land who come westward in never- 
ending caravans, that has changed California 
in less than seventy-five years from a wilder- 
ness into a great thriving commonwealth of 
four million souls. 

Into the greeting I am commissioned to ex- 
tend the members of this great organization 


who have honored us by their presence, I put 
special heartiness because California believes 


firmly in education and in educators. Califor- 
nia believes in education, because education is 
one of the chief sources of her greatness. 
Having read and heard much concerning the 
riches and glory of the Golden State, you have 
undoubtedly assumed that nature is responsible 
for all. Indeed, God has liberally blessed the 
state in which you have assembled. California 
has been endowed with wonderful natural 
resources—with soi! of almost unbounded 
fertility; with climate enabling us to 
grow all things needful for the life 
of man, with oil and other mineral 
resources comparable with the richest resources 
of the earth; with beautiful mountain streams 
that serve for recreation, for electric power 
and for the watering of our plains and valleys; 
with magnificent harbors inviting the trade of 
the seven seas, and with great trees so old that 
they might have been made into lumber when 
the Christ child was cradled at Bethlehem. 
But the people of California know that the 
real wealth of the state is not in natural: re- 
sources, marvelous as they are. The sub- 
stantial wealth of California is in the men and 
women who command the natural resources 
and bring them into the service of man. Be- 
fore the coming of the white man, California 
was quite as fertile; the climate quite as salu- 


brious ; the forests more extensive; the streams 
quite as rich in potential energy; the harbors 
quite as inviting, and the rocks even richer in 
minerals and metals. But the wilderness that 
was California two hundred years ago might 
have been purchased from the Spanish king 
tor a single nugget of gold. What has trans- 
formed California from a wilderness where a 
scanty Indian population struggled for a poor 
living, into a great commonwealth alive with 
energy and teeming with wealth? It is intelli- 
gence applied to natural resources that has 
wrought the miracle. It is schools and col- 
leges which have developed the minds of men 
and women, enabling them to make the natural 
resources serve the purposes of civilization. 

When the prospector with pick and shovel 
had worked out the pocket of gold; when the 
miner had taken from the smaller mountain 
streams their wealth, California turned to 
science for assistance in searching for the 
gaudy metal.. She founded schools of mines 
wherein men were trained to explore the 
bowels of the earth for precious quartz. Suc- 
cess attended the enterprise—a fact attested 
by California’s high place today in the field of 
mining. When drouth made farming precari- 
ous in our great valleys California trained 
engineers to build vast impounding reservoirs 
and irrigation canals, converting millions of 
acres of parched lands into orchards and vine- 
yards. When home and foreign markets made 
demands upen California for manufactured 
products, the Golden State did not hesitate 
because of the lack of coal—the traditional 
basis of manufacturing power. The _ state 
began training electrical engineers to harness 
the mountain stream and bring to our cities 
electrical energy developed from torrents and 
cataracts. When our agricultural interests 
were threatened by the multiplication of native 
pests and the importation of hosts of 
pests from abroad, California trained its young 
men in agricultural schools and brought the 
posts under control. California is a great com- 
monwealth, largely because of the developed 
minds of its citizens. It is because California 
is so dependent upon trained minds for its 
material development and prosperity, as well 
as its social and spiritual well-being, that the 
people of this state believe so thoroughiy in 
education. 

Being educators, you are interested in Cali- 
fornia’s educational system. It is a system of 
which California is proud. It is a growing 
school system subject in the nature of things 
to growing pains of which the world finds it 
necessary to provide for the world’s children. 
Each year we find it necessary to add more 
than three thousand classrooms to provide for 
the normal growth of our great school family. 
Last vear California expended a hundred 
millions of dollars for education, of which 
thirty-one millions went for the purchase of 
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land and construction of buildings. California. 
finds it necessary to spend half as much each 
year upon the construction of school buildings. 
as upon the maintenance of the schools. Every 
city and town has its beautiful and substantial 
school buildings, which you are invited to in- 
spect. 

As the capstone of our school system we 
have the University of California enroliing in 
the parent institution and various branches. 
almost twenty thousand students. This great 
institution enrolls students from every iand bor- 
dering the mighty Pacific. It is, in fact, a con- 
tinuous Pan-Pacific conference which _ is. 
spreading the influence of California in the 
Orient, in the Spanish American countries, and’ 
in the great commonwealths of the southern. 
seas. California believes in higher education— 
a fact attested by the enrollment of 35,000 
students in the colleges and universities of the 
state. 

Next in order 1 would mention our teachers” 
colleges, which have had a remarkable develop- 
ment during recent years. They have com- 
pletely recovered from the depression due to war 
conditions and are crowded with young people 
preparing for the work of teaching. In recog- 
nition of their increasing worth the state has 
recently -conferred upon them the degree 
granting privilege. California demands better 
trained teachers and will support institutions. 
whose purpose is the improvement of the 
teaching work. 

The secondary schools of California have: 
attracted the interest of the world. No com- 
monwealth in the whole world has a greater 
proportion of young people of high school age 
enrolled in high school. In 1922 the total 
secondary school enrollment in -California was. 
227,000 students. The significance of those 
figures is apparent when we realize that the 
California high schools last year enrolled 24,000 
students more than all the public high schools. 
of the United States enrolled in 1890. To meet 
the needs of this vast army of young people 
we have been obliged to ofter a wide range 
of studies—academic, commercial, agricultural, 
home-making, and industrial. You are invited 
to visit these institutions and become 
acquainted with the work they are dcing—a 
work whose worth is attested by the vast num- 
ber of students who are attracted to them. 

We also invite your attention to the junior 
colleges of the state institutions offering courses. 
paralleling the first two years of university 
work and corresponding vocational courses. 
They are a natural outgrowth of the high 
schooi system of California. Our high schools. 
graduate more students than our colleges and 
universities can acconimodate. The junior col- 
leges, locally controlled but liberally aided by 
the state, enrolled more than two thousand 
students last year. The junior college is no 
longer an experiment; it is a success, if we 
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may judge by the records made by junior col- 
lege graduates when they transfer to the uni- 
versities for the last two years of college work. 

Our elementary schools are the pride of Cali- 
fornia. Back of them stands the entire state, 
morally and financially. The basis of their 
support is written in the Constitution, which 
makes mandatory a state levy of thirty dollars 
per pupil and a county levy of thirty dollars 
per pupil, for the maintenance of the elemen- 
tary schools. California believes that elemen- 
tary education is fundamental in a state, and 
has therefore written the basis of school sup- 
port in the fundamental law. The pocrest 
district in California is thereby guaranteed the 
maintenance of a decent American school. 

California holds a premier place in the main- 
tenance of kindergartens. Last year the kin- 
dergartens enrolled 40,000 pupils. These 
classes have made their way to a place in the 
sun chiefly through the support of the Califor- 
nia Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

We welcome you as representatives of the 
school systems of sister states. We realize 
that our conference is held at a time when the 
American people are critical of their institu- 
tions. The schools, which Americans every- 
where regard as the foundation stone of the 
republic, are not immune from the critical spirit. 
We have awakened to the cold truth of atter- 
war reaction. 

When entered the struggle we 
assured one another that the world would be 
a better place to live in after the enemy had 
tasted the dregs of defeat. Optimists forecast 
the coming of an era of gvuod-feeling, inter- 
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national fellowship and splendid opportunities 
for our children. The world was to be made 
safe for democracy in order that the children 
of our boys who fought in France and Flanders 
might live in a better world. In the cold gray 
dawn of an inconclusive peace we realize that 
the world has in fact been made unsafe for 
democracy. Democracy is based upon the 
principle of equal opportunity. America has 
hoasted from the beginning that this land fur- 
aishes a chance for merit to assert itself 
against obstacles that prevent its rise. Ten 
years ago anyone who would have raised his 
voice against the extension of popular educa- 
tion would have been challenged as opposed to 
democracy. The post-war period in’ which 
taxation must be high because war debts must 
be paid has afforded undemocratic elements 
an opportunity to make a popular appeal 
against the extension of democracy’s chief 
means for perpetuating itself—the public 
schost. 

We are therefore assembled at a critical time 
in the history of the American public school 
system. The teachers of America are trustees 
of America’s destiny and I am convinced that 
in this time of crisis they will not be faise to 
their sacred trusteeship. Being a human in- 
stitution the public school has its frailties and 
shortcomings. The leaders in education must 
find the weaknesses in the system and over- 
come them. But the extension of public edu- 
cation is not a weakness, and we must stand 
iike adamant against the attempts of men who 
weuld pay the debt of the war by discounting 
the educational opportunities of American boys 
and girls. 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


A, E, 


I keenly appreciate this opportunity and 
responsibility since no one who knows Cali- 
fornia as well has known the National Educa- 
tion Association as long. 

Forty-eight years ago this week I crossed 
the Sierras for the first time, and that which 
impressed me was the stability and solidity of 
everything and everybody. 

The Golden Gate meant more than a brilliant 
sunset for there was gold everywhere. The 
smallest coin was a twenty-five cent piece. 
There were many things for sale at twelve and 
one-half cents, but we had to buy two for 
twenty-tive cents, hence the name “ two-bits.” 

This is the fifty-fifth time I have enjoyed a 
visit to the Pacific Coast, and it has been a 
moving picture with a new film every time. 


WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Wonderful as this country was in 1875 it is 
more wonderful today, has been more and more 
wonderful every time I have come down, from 
the Sierras. 

This year the wonderful thing is the New 
National Education Association which we bring 
you. We are no more what we were eight 
vears ago than Burbank’s Santa Rosa is like 
the plains east of Winnemucca. 

Then the chief concern of the management 
was to prevent anything or anybody new from 
disturbing the serenity of the management. 
Fight vears ago a suggestion that we come 
back in 1923) with one hundred thousand 
women teacher voters would have given the 
management nervous prostration. Now the 
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idea of “a management” is as much out of 
date as an Egyptian mummy. It is now 
“Headquarters Service” of one hundred and 
twenty thousand members. 

These eight years have seen greater changes 
in the interest of educational democracy than 
did the seventy preceding years. 

The enrollment in the high schools of the 
United States has increased more than one 
hundred per cent. If we were back in educa- 
tional sentiment as when we were here in 1915 
there would be half as many students in the 
high schools as there are today. 

Then colleges and universities had experts 
scouring the country for recruits. Now they 
have installed barbed wire protection to keep 
out the high school crowd. 

Then most colleges had a preparatory de- 
partment; now a college weuld be ostracized 
if it had any non-standardized students. 

Then no state required a boy or girl to be 
sixteen years of age or have an eighth grade 
diploma before leaving school for work. Now 
two-thirds of the children of the United States 
are under such a law. 

Then there was no state with teacher tenure. 
Now no state is respectable without it. 

Then no state had a minimum salary law, 
Now it is required by “ geod behavior.” 

Then no state had a minimum professional 
attainment law. Now it is the only proper 
thing. 

Then in only three states did the State Nor- 
imal Schools have college courses and give coi- 
iege credit. Now more than ninety State Nor- 
mal Schools are authorized to provide college 
work looking ultimately to a degree. 

Eight years ago a consolidated school was a 
curiosity. Now there are a thousand of them, 
the poorest of them palatial as compared with 
the best “ Little Red Schoolhouse ” of 1915. 

Then there were a few “teacherages” in 
country districts. Now there are a_ thousand 
beautiful teachers’ homes, some costing $50,000 
and more. 

Then state superintendents were 
elected on a political party ticket. Now a 
state hangs its head in shame when a political 
overturn affects the State Department. 

Then every county superintendent was 2 
political product. Now educational qualifica- 
tion often supersedes political affiliation and 
where politics are still effective both parties 
stress the educational qualification of the can- 
didate. 

Then there was no science of schoolhouse 
architecture and only one man built school: 
houses out of his state. Now schoolhouse 
architecture is high art and schoolhouse ven- 
tilation an exact science. 

But the best is yet to be, the jast for which 
the first was planned. We arc here with 
greater plans and nobler purpose than was 
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dreamed of even when we adjourned in Boston 
last July. 

Any book on physics, electricity or astronomy 
written eight years ago is out of date; any 
geography or history written eight years ago 
is spineless; any philosophy or pedagogy of 
eight. years ago is nerveless; any book on 
physiology or psychology that is eight years 
old is a joke, any book on chemistry, biology 
or sociology written eight years ago is comedy ; 
and any book on economics, industry, or com- 
merce written eight years ago is tragedy. 

We bring California after eight years in the 
east a new world. 

Let us hope that the term “ Research” in 
education will be christened here. 

It has been suspected of meaning little more 
than camouflaged propaganda, a cloak under 
which ulterior ends were often served. Experts 
nave sometimes been suspected of lending their 
mames to a committee or commission dominated 
by some innocent-looking watch dog who 
always controlled the purport of results. 

Let us hope that this year the National Edu- 
cation Association will plan to join the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence; will provide for 
scientific research in the humanities, just as 
scientific as those in physical and chemical 
science. 

Since we were here eight years ago it has 
been learned that there are three thousand 
million stars, and one woman has catalogued 
more than 200,000 stars. Men and women 
have photographed the activities of atoms that 
fiy 20,000 miles an hour and cight vears ago 
no one knew the weight of atoms, to say 
nothing of having a speedometer for them. 

Practically every revelation of stars and 
atoms is due to the photographing of them by 
masters of the art so that they can be studied 
at leisure by as many minor minds as may be 
desirable. 

The 700,000 teachers of the United States 
will all be members of the National Education 
Association when they think we want them for 
service and not for their commercial value or 
any propaganda. 

There will be millions available for research 
when we can demonstrate that 700.000 Ameri- 
can teachers will produce the latest detail of 
information regarding the humanities. 

If the meeting of 1923 from its outlook upon 
the broad Pacific and its world-wide vision 
through the World Conference will rise heli- 
copter-like from the opportunities and respon- 
sibilities of these four days, we can make the 
teachers of America and their co-workers in 
all lands the leaders in a science of education 
as well as in an art of teaching. 

All that is needed is the confidence cf finan- 
cia} philanthropists and the devotion of the 
public in order to make the meeting of 125 
the greatest educational event of modern times: 
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PERSONALLY AND INCIDENTALLY 


THE SURPRISING FEATURE of the meet- 
ing was the absence of any reference to the 
Amherst College situation. 


THE AUDITORIUM PAGEANT was the 
most spectacular event ever staged for the 
N. E. A., and this would probably not have 
heen attempted but for the World Conference 
on Education. It was a wonderful grouping of 
displays of the characteristics of the nations. 


MRS. CORA WILSON STEWART has 
never had as good an opportunity to magnify 
the work of the Illiteracy Commission as at 
San Francisco, and she met her responsibility 
brilliantly on every occasion. But above all 
that she said and did was what the Associa- 
tion did in placing her upon the executive 
committee, which is the highest honor next to 
the presidency. This means much more to the 
cause of the Illiteracy Commission than appears 
upon the surface. 


JOHN F. SIMS, president, State Normal 
School, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, as chairman 
of Department of Rural Education, has been 
an important factor in the constructive work 
of the N. E A. for many years. He says: 
“Rural communities lack the vision of what a 
good rural school is and what it will do for them 
and their children. Many districts maintain 
schools merely to comply with the provisions 
of the law. The almost insuperable obstacle 
in the way of previous efforts at regeneration 
of rural education is the isolation of the rural 
school (now happily being overcome). This 
makes for indifference to the problem.” 


THOMAS D. WOOD, Columbia University, 
deserves unstinted praise for his long and 
devoted service to the promotion of the health 
of the nation through education. He has done 
more than all other educational agencies in 
this service. Each year reveals the wisdom of 
his leadership. 


ARTHUR W. DUNN, of Washington, D.C., 
director of the Junior Ked Cross, had the best 
opportunity ever given him by the N. E. A., 
and he improved the opportunity and won the 
ardent support of the Association to the Junior 
Red Cross idea for the first time. 


P. W. KUO of China demonstrated a rare 


combination of zeal in appeal and caution in 
action. 


H. W. HUNTLEY, president of the Cana- 
dian Education Association of the Dominion, 
was the high man among the foreign deiegates 
because to him was assigned the responsibility 
of conducting the discussion of the committee 
Teport to the Plenary sessions. We have 
known no man to have a more open mind in 
dealing with the world situations than had he. 


When his own preamble came under fire by 
delegates who saw misunderstandings in their 
own land Mr. Huntley himself recast the pre- 
amble to make it worid acceptable. 


BARON KAO, Prime Minister of Japan, 
cabled the following message to the Plenary 
session: “I am glad that the conference for 
the highest aims of the human race is really 
succeeding, through the earnest efforts of the 
delegates. 1 have confidence in the establish- 
ment of a gospel for world education.” Vocifer- 
ous applause greeted the reading of this tele- 
gram. 


W. R. RUTHERFORD, former superin- 
tendent, Eugene, Oregon, now associated with 
L. Kk. Alderman in the educational direction 
of the Bureau of Navigation, Washington, D.C., 
said :— 

“The general public thinks that the Navy is 
in the same condition now as in the days of 
Paul Jones. Nowadays, every naval man has 
his own job aboard ship. The navy man of 
today does not scrub decks all day and drink 
ale at night as in the days of old, as most 
people imagine. The modern sailor is a 
iiighly trained man along some technical line 
such as mechanic, radio operator, gunner, etc. 

“The actual efficiency of naval ships and 
naval installations is absolutely dependent upon 
the knowledge and skill of the men who 
operate them. A ship manned by an ineflicient 
crew 1s a heavy drag on the taxpayers’ pocket- 
books. 

“In order to be an eificient unit on a ship’s 
company, the modern sailor must know some- 
thing of the working principles as well as the 
actual operation of his ship. The work of 
every sailor of a modern warship is eventually 
of a technical nature. 

“The average sailor must have the knowl- 
edge of the modern fundamental school sub- 
jects just as the man who enters a trade school, 
industrial shop or office to become an electri- 
cian, engineer or clerical worker. We must 
take thousands of men from the navy annually 
and give them this fundamental education.” 


MRS. A. H. REEVE, president of National 
Congress of Mothers and _ Parent-Teachers 
Associations, was always greeted as the leader 
of the Home-School interests of America. 


M. E. McCURDY, field secretary, North 
Dakota Teachers Association, was in many 
conferences, and always commanded attention 
for breadth of vision on all questions. He is 
accomplishing much by way of educational 
publicity in his state. 


IDA LUND, elementary school principal, Salt 
Lake City, was always wise in her interpre- 
tation of the new responsibility of the elemen- 
tary school principal in national counsels. 
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C. E. RUGH, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, is to have a year off for 
special expert study and service, and Dr. E. 
O. Sisson of Reed College, Portland, Oregon, 
takes his place for the year. Dr. Rugh was on 
several programs and committees of the 
N. E. A., and Dr. Sisson was the leader of an 
important Group of the World Peace Confer- 
ence. 


Dk. M. SAWAYANAGI, Tokyo, president. 
Japanese Imperial Education Association, was 
selected by President Owen as one of the 
speakers at the joint meeting, July 5, in the 
Expesition Auditorium, San Francisco. He 
spoke on “ The Hope of the Nations.” 


DR. E. J. SAINSBURY, London, president. 
National Umon of Teachers, England, speaker 
at the joint session of July 5, took his place 
easily among the educational leaders of the 
world. His thought and his platform gift were 
at once recognized as those of a masterful 
leader.. 


JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON, state 
superintendent of Washington, who started the 
World Education Conierence idea in her presi- 
dency at Salt Lake City in 1920, was chairman 
of one of the groups and, with her accustomed 
spirit of service, made her group one of the 
outstanding factors of the conference. 


ARTHUR DEAN, who is on the University 
of California faculty this summer, made a ring- 
ing call for citizenship training. He discussed 
the needed qualifications from economic, social, 
hygienic and cultural standpoints, and declared 
that work, sobriety, savings, newspapers, 
unions, homes, churches were among the fac- 
tors that, irrespective of the schocls, con- 
tribute to citizenship training. Mr. Dean has 
developed a popular vein of thinking and an 
even more compelling vein of expression which 
make him high man on any program. 


A. M. CANNON, superintendent, Hoed River, 
Oregon, bowed the educational autocrat off the 
stage somewhat cruelly. Just as the autocratic 
ezars of Russia have been dethroned so have 
the autocratic high school principals and 
teachers seen their day: No longer does the 
high school principal rule with the iron hand. 
Instead, he has imparted some of his authority 
to the students. The old “fogy” type of high 
school teacher has been supplanted by the 
modern up-to-the-minute college or 
woman with enthusiasm and pep for his work. 
The new high school instructor is not only in- 
terested in his school work, but has a vital con- 
cern in community aftairs. 


N. D. SHOWALTER, Normal School, 
Cheney, Washington, was chairman of the 
Worid Conference group on International Co- 
operation, and his meetings were always 
crowded to overflowing, and the results were 
most satisfactory. 
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MRS. MARY D. BRADFORD of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, president of Administrative 
Women, and MRS. MARY C. C. BRADFORD, 
state superintendent, Colorado, were often 


confused. Both are. always prominent in the 
counsels of the N. E. A. 


DR. GEORGE D. STRAYER, Columbia Uni- 
versity and ex-president of the Association, 
made many addresses, program and social, but 
the two outstanding addresses were on Taxa- 
tion and on the Towner-Sterling Bill. He is 
always clear and vigorotis. His leadership in 
the counsels of the N. E. A. was never more 
decisive than this year. 


M{SS ELIZABETH  PASHAYAN of 
Armenia made an impassioned plea for Near 
East Relief. 


Three teachers walked ftom Vancouver, 
British Columbia, to San Francisco. They car- 
ried twenty pounds of luggage each, and slept 
in the open when hotels were not convenient. 
They were three weeks en route. 


J. F. HOSIC, Columbia University, was the 
most important everyday worker of the World 
Conference on Education, but it was all so 
out-of-sight that no credit came to him in any 
public way. Every word of every report went 
through his hands and under his eye. 


WILLIAM E. RITTER, president of Science 
Service, Washington. D.C.. said 
knowledge about anything may be converted 
into scientific knowledge of the subject by re- 
fining and extending it, for the fullest, most 
accurate, and most unbiased knowledge of any 
subject at any time constitutes the science of 
that subject. 


T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, Stouts Mills, 
West Virginia, is the traditional personality. 
He makes much of the fact that he attended 
the N. E. A. in 1876, which was seven years 
after I first attended, but we are always inter- 
ested in him. He is well described by the San 
Francisco Chronicle: “ He is aged seventy-two, 
stands straight and tall, six feet in his stock- 
ings, and the proud owner of a set of flowing 
whiskers and wide-brimmed, tall-crowned. 
black sombrero hat which would make any 
Southern ‘Ceclonel’ envious.” But that which 
interests me most in him is a story that at the 
World Conference on Ilducation one of the 
delegates needed an interpreter and Marshall 
volunteered and did a fine job. 


W. L. ETTINGER, superintendent of New 


York City, has more professional responsibilities 


than any other person in the world has ever 
carried; meets the greatest possible complica- 
tions with a prompt decision and has had no 
serious mistake even technically. President 
Owen made no mistake when he had him 
speak on “ The American School Problem from 
the Standpoint of the City.” It was an epoch- 
making paper. 
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ARCHIE J. CLOUD, acting superintendent of 
San Francisco for several months before the 
election and arrival of Superintendent Joseph 
M. Gwinn, is the personification of intelligent 
professional devotion. He has been the wheel 
horse in the Roncovieri administration for many 
years. He has had to piill the lodd when others 
pranced. There has beer. no vacation to his 
care and worry, and in it all and through it all 
he has won the affectionate confidence ot 
teachers, students, pupils, and the public. In 
it all Archie Cloud has cbtained state-wide 
acquaintance and national friendships enjoyed 
by few other Californians. 


ALBERT W. CLANCY of Minnescta is an 
institution. A newspaper man, noting the cor- 
dial attention the Major received, came with 
the official program open to the Index, and 
said: “Who is this man so prominent that every- 
body knows him, everybody hails him, but I 
cannot find him on the program or among the 
officers?” The reply was: “Clancy is a 
socializing institution. He has had seven elab- 
orate parties for breakfast and luncheon, and 
never eats alone.” He has been a socializing 
factor for thirty-nine years, and will be re- 
spected and enjoyed as such as long as he 
lives. 

RUTH PYRTLE, principal of the McKinley 
Junior High School of Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
member of the State Board and State Teachers 
College Regents, has been so constant in at- 
tendance upon summer and winter meetings of 
the N. E. A. and her friendships are so sincere 
that she has no rival among the unoflicial 
women teachers of the Association. 


AMBROSE CORT, director-in-chief of edu- 
cational affairs in New York city, the peren- 
nial director for New York State in the N. E. A. 
is always clear-headed, always in poise, and 
is untiring in service. 

THE COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. suffered 
from the divided attention to two sides of the 
Bay. It was not a serious matter, but was 
quite in contrast with the land office business 
done at Boston and Cleveland. 
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There were twenty-three meetings scheduled 
for San Francisco and twenty-two at Oakland, 
with two at Berkeley. 


THE OFFICIAL BULLETIN was a master- 
piece of program and official information, 
thanks to Joy Elmer Morgan. 


HAROLD A. ALLAN, business director, had 
his first real try-out in the complete manage- 
ment of the business details of a meeting of 
the N. E. A., and it was the universal verdict 
that in every respect he was master of the 
last detail, and met every crisis—and there are 
always crises—patiently, honorably, good 
aturedly and successfully for the Association. 
Nothing has been more clearly demonstrated 
than that Secretary Crabtree was supremely 
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wise when he selected Mr. Allan for this ser- 
vice. 


JOHN ADAMS, of England, University oi 
London, wh» is spending the summer on the 
faculty of the University of California, and is 
on a leave of absence of two vears from the 
University of London, was the leading attrac- 
tion of the ten days, but, most unfortunately, 
through a misunderstanding, he spoke only a 
few minutes, but his few sentences were bril- 
liant in the extreme. 


HONORABLE CHIN I. of China made one 
of the most captivating addfesses of the ten 
days. He swept everything before him, and 
won a tremendotis ovation. nity 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, secretary of 
the California State Association, is unrivalled 
on the Coast in all-round equipment for edu- 
cationai service coupled with joy in the ser- 
vice. He has attended both summer and win- 
ter meetings of the N. E. A. for years, and has 
done faithful and elaborate service on many 
committees. 


HEMENDRA K._ RAKHIT, Princess of 
India, was the attraction of any program, 
group, or social gathering. In address she is 
brilliant; in society, charming: in conference. 
supremely wise. She was a highly significant ° 
factor in the World Conference. Pr. Thomas’ 
appreciated this, and made the most aol a com- 
pelling perscnality. 


PRESIDENT RAY L. WILBUR of Stanford 
University maintained his reputation as one of 
the big three in oratorical gifts among Univer- 
sity presidents. He matches President A. Law- 
rence Lowell in administrative independence, 


THE SEQUOIA CLUB, of which Herr Wag- 
ner has been president for fifteen years, is a 
unique San Francisco institution, composed of 
artists and actors, authors and musicians, and 
other good fellows of both sexes. They have 
a large clubroom with fireplace about eight 
fect long and four feet deep. Our evening with 
the club was one of delightful experiences of 
the ten days. 


FRANK F. BUNKER, Honolulu, executive 
secretary, Pan-Pacitic Union, former superin- 
tendent, Berkeley, made Hawaii a significant 
factor in the functioning of the World Confer- 
ence.on [-ducation, and in the activities of the 
N. E. A. The Pan-Pacific Union is already ex- 
ertirg a powerful influcnce in ail countries and 
territories in the Pacific and bordering on the 


Pacific. Dr. Bunker is peculiarly adapted to 
this mission. 
PETER MORTENSON, superintendent of 


Chicago, had as his major, at the Oakland 
meeting, “ The Wider Use of the School Plant,” 
a question upon which he spoke from demon- 
stration and not from theory. He is as prac- 
tical as the multiplication table. 
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MRS. HELEN HORVATH, Cleveland, made 
a notable impression as a champion of work in 
Americanization. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM B. OWEN is un- 
questionably the best equipped parliamentarian 
who has ever held the gavel of the N. E. A. 


His rulings were as impersonal as crystallized 
neutrality. 


HENRY NOBLE MACCRACKEN, president 
of Vassar College, greatly honored the Asso- 
ciation by bringing to the Sunday evening 
meeting in the first meeting in the San Fran- 
ciscc Exposition Auditorium a vital message 
virilely delivered. 


MR. MRS. WALLACE’ ELLIOT, 
Montgomery, Alabama, brought a_ party 
of 189 from the Gulf States. They 
had a_ special Pullman train with 
ten Pullmans, dining car and _ observation 
club car. ‘They stopped over in Los Angeles 
and made excursion stops in Santa Barbara, 
Santa Cruz and the Big Trees. Several of 
them will take summer school work in Berke- 
ley. 


“THE SCHOOL MA’AMS SPECIAL” from 
Honolylu arrived in San Francisco on Saturday, 
June 23. They received a notable welcome 
from the Chamber of Commerce. They were 
the first arrivals to receive a California wel- 
come, 


MOTION PICTURE EDUCATION took on an 
entirely new significance when Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, of Chicago University, spoke for it. No 
one in the educational activities of today has a 
more ardent following than has Dr. Judd, and 
no one who speaks on any subject carries more 
weight than does he. When he studies any 
subject he masters its every detail, and when 
he champions its endorsement the profession 
knows that he speaks as one with authority. 
His independence is refreshing. 

The Moving Ficture interest also gained 
much by having Superintendent H. B. Wilson 
of Berkeley and the University of California 
arrange three programs on visual education. 


More than ever in the N. E. A. was charac- 
ter education magnified. On many programs 
and by many speakers it was emphasized that 
character education is the hope of the nation. 

To Milton Bennion, dean of education, State 
University of Utah, is due the credit for per- 
sistently keeping this great truth at the front. 
First in the National Council of Education under 
the guidance of Homer H. Seerley, the president 
for three years, then of the National Educa- 
tion Association, but especially at San Fran- 
cisco as a controlling factor in the World Con- 
ference under the direction otf Dy. A. O. 
Thomas. 


THE RED CROSS had greater prominence at 
the Oakland meeting than ever before. 


C. H. WILLIAMS of the University of 
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Michigan is secretary of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, and N. D. 
Showalter of Cheney, Washington, State Nor- 
mal School, is the United States director. 


HELEN T. HIXSON continues to supervise 
registrations as in all recent years. She is an 
expert expert. 


THE CIVIC CENTRE in San Francisco is 
the most impressive in the United States. 


FDITH McCLURE PATTERSON, Dayton, 
Ohio, had 1 genuine message of thrift, which 
was compellingly delivered. She has the story 
of a mission which makes a great message. 


C. H. CONGDON, publisher of school music, 
and inventor of musical devices, never misses 
a meeting of the N. E. A., summer or winter, 
and always provides leaflets of songs with 
music, which are used on all sorts of occasicns. 


ESTELLE CARPENTER, music supervisor 
of San Francisco, is unsurpassed in inspiring 
and artistic leadership in music, but aside from 
that she should always be remembered for her 
supreme service at the time of San Francisco’s 
great conflagration in 1906. She was the first 
to see and appreciate the humiliating condition 
of the teachers. She telegraphed Irwin Shep- 
ard, then secretary of the N. E. A. and he 
appeaied to Katherine D. Blake of New York 
and some one in each large city, and almost 
immediately Miss Carpenter began to secure 
by telegraph thousands upon thousands of 
dollars and the teachers never after were in 
the bread line or clothing mess. She was a 
magnetic leader of music on occasions this 
year. 


ALFRED RONCOVIERI was quite at 
home. He was_ superintendent of San 
Francisco for twenty-one years. This was 
nearly three times as long as anyone else ever 
held the office of superintendent, and more 
than five times as long as the usual adminis- 
tration was in office. 

We have known intimately every adminis- 
tration since 1886, and Mr. Roncovieri has been 
in office more than half of those thirty-eight 
years. The friendship which has come in 
those twenty-one years cannot be broken in a 
day, and naturally an evening in his beautiful 
home with traditional hospitality was the peak 
of pleasure in the ten days of pleasures. 


MRS. A. V. DORRIS, who goes from a 


principalship in Berkeley to the State Teachers _ 


College in San Francisco, had one of the most 
sanely progressive elementary schools in 
Berkeley that we have ever visited. 


ORIE LATHAM HATCHER, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, president of the Southern Women’s Edu- 
cation Alliance, was an effective champion of 
Southern educational interests. 

WALLACE E. MASON, principal, Normal 
School, Keene, New Hampshire, led all New 
England by bringing a party of nearly twenty 
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from his state. He is president of the School 
Garden Association of America. 


JAMES HERBERT KELLEY, executive 
secretary of the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion, as president of the National Organiza- 
tion of Secretaries of State Education Associa- 


tions had a meeting of much importance at 
Oakland. 


EMMA L. DACRE, San Francisco, president 
of the National League of Teachers Associa- 
tions, was most efficient in the arrangements 
for the meeting of 1923 and her League had 
three important sessions. 


FLOKENCE HOLBROOK, principal, Forest- 
ville School, Chicago, president. Women Prin- 
cipais Club of Chicago, has the record for 
attendance by Chicago teachers. 


J. W. SEARSON, Lincoln, University of 
Nebraska, was not only president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, but 
was on several other programs, and was 
speaker at several sociai functions. 


MINNIE J. NEILSON, state superintendent 
of North Dakota, had a valuable paper on sell- 
ing education to all the people of a state. 


BENJAMIN J. BURRIS, state superin- 
tendent, Indiana, spoke from valuable experi- 
ence on State laws on the certificating of 
teachers. 


JAMES M. McCONNELL, St. Paul, state 
commissioner of education of Minnesota, as 
president of the National Council of State 
Superintendents had an exceptionally impor- 
tant program. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER, Boston, 
specialist in school architecture, made an up-to- 
the-minute presentation ot “ The Later Phases 
of School Architecture.” as he can always do. 


MARK KEPPEL, superintendent Los 
Angeles county, had a paper on rural school 
finance which was a masterpiece. There is no 
county superintendent in the United States 
who has demonstrated higher efficiency in 
financing county schools than has he. Indeed, 


he has no superior in any line of county super- 
vision, 


J. C. BROWN, president of State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud. Minnesota, a man who has 
cared to decline the best offer of promotion 
toa nermal school principalship that has been 
declined by any one of late, had a valuable 
Program as president ot the Department of 
Normal Schools, with four addresses quite ex- 
ceptional in their messages, by Samuel M, 
Hadden, of Greeley, Colorado; W. W. Kemp. 
who goes from San Jose to the Deanship of 
Education in the University of California; 
John F, Sims, of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, and 
Itving Outcalt, State Normal School, San 

ego, 
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GLENN H. WOODS, musical director of 
Oakland, provided instrumental music that has 
never been excelled, if, indeed, it has been 
equalled. Certainly no city has had _ better 
demonstration of the possibilities in schoo! 
instrumental music. 


ALMA LOUISE BINZEL, University of 
Minnesota, had several sessions of the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten Education. She made it 
more a study of children of kindergarten age 
than of kindergarten practices. The themes 
were: “The New Psychology and the Teacher 
of Little Children,” and “ Best Types of Prin- 
ciples and Practice in Education of Young 
Children.” 


WORTH McCLURE, Seattle, president of 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 


had an every way important meeting of the 
department. 


FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, Ph.D.. of Bos- 
ton, is easily the most intelligent and insistent 
champion of world peace, and the Werld Con- 
ference on Education offers her a field of un- 
usual influence. It is of high significance to 
the new organization that there is available so 
much experience as she can furnish. 


JOHN K. NORTON’S statistical work for 
the N. Ik. A. was appreciated by more than one 
of the speakers. 


HARRY SHAFER, assistant superintendent 
of Les Angeles, one of the highly efficient stafi 
of Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, a man of professional 
training and experience, made the best criti- 
cism of Governor Richardson’s attempt to cur- 
tail professional training of teachers in Cali- 
fornia voiced. by anyone except Will C. Wood. 


BERKELEY kept open house at the Oakland 


for seven days. 


SAMUEL M. HADDEN, State Teachers 
College, Greeley. Colorado, made a decided hit 
by the way he illustrated his thesis that the 
schouls should learn what to do and how to 
do it by appreciating the needs of the com- 
munity. Hadden says one cannot catch trout 
unless he thinks as a trceut, his haunts and 
habits. 


J. &. COOVER, Stanford University, a new 
veice, speaking of the psychology of typewrit- 
ing for speed and accuracy, said that in twenty- 
five days of practice they attain a speed of 
twenty-five words a minute, and at the end of 
nine months 120 words a minute. 


M. C. LEFFLER, superinterdent of Lincoln, 
was the principal speaker at the Nebraska 
breakfast which welcomed such distinguished 
former state Jeaders as J. W. Crahtree, Aygus- 
tus ©, Thomas, Carrol) G \Pearse, W, L, 
Stevens, Fred M. Hunter, Jesse Newlon, E, U, 
Graff, 
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MRS. NELLIE K. HANAFORD of Elgin 
presided at the Illinois breakfast given in honor 
of Wilham B. Owen, president of the N. E. A., 
the distinguished leader of their state. 


REUBEN W. JONES, secretary of the 
Seattle Board of Education, in his first appear- 
ance in the N. FE. A., said: “No single school 
position requires more ability, adaptability, and 
versatility than does the secretary of a school 
board. In the first place the keeping of an 
accurate record of the proceedings of the 
board is no light task. By keeping a typed 
calendar or program he aids the board in 
securing prompt action. As a time-saver, the 
secretary who knows the policies of the board 
that he works for, is invaluable, and as a 
‘buffer’ or, if occasion requires, ‘the goat,’ he 
is indispensable.” 


MRS. K. S. EVANS, delegate from Norway. 
says there is no illiteracy in her country. 


MRS. SUSAN M. DORSEY, superintendent 
of Los Angeles, had many notable sayings such 
as this: “ There is no more senseless extrava- 
gance than great masses of costly school 
masonry dead, inert, useless, night after night, 
while they might be throbbing with life and 
light, while the cemmunity, through visual 
representation, received an educational and 
spiritual uplift.” 


FRED C. AYER, University of Washington, 
a comparatively new personality, was full of 
pep and foresight. He said: “Large cor- 
porations get concerted action and _ effective 
co-operation by placing power and responsi- 
bility in one place. Education is as distinct a 
business as banking or railroading and equally 
needs trained executive in charge. 
Modern school boards have control of a public 
business which involves from one-fourth to 
one-half of all public expenditures, and which 
dictates the daily activities of over twenty mil- 
lion human beings. Properly to control this 
stupendous business requires a reorganization 
of school board control in line with the prin- 
ciples of business organization that have de- 
veloped under the stress of competition in the 
big business of modern industry. To carry 
out this idea of the magnitude of public busi- 
ness involved in conducting the public schools, 
the school district might be regarded as a 
corporation, the public as the stockholders, the 
city board of directors as the ccrporation board 
of directors, and the superintendent as the 
general manager.” 


SIX LITTLE MAIDS FROM DIXIE was 
the way the artist of the Oakiand Tribune 
characterized Olive White, Eliza Travis, Molly 
Jackson, Addie White, Mary [*. Phillips and 


Thomastine Kilgore, of Birmingham, Alabama, 


as he sketched them for his paper. 


EVERETT M. HOSMAN, executive secre- 
tary of the Nebraska State Tcachers Associa- 
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tion, insists that the schools must help to make 
the overall job as acceptable to an educated 
boy as a white collar job. 


J. E. GIBSON, Houston, Texas, sent by the 
Parent-Teacher Association, made a plea for a 
Primer of International Ethics. 


NINA J. BEGLINGER, Detroit, showed 
clearly the necessity of closer co-operation of 
the administrative and instructional depart- 
ments of a city system in serving the foreign 
bern. 


MARGARET H. SMITH, elementary school 
principal, Los Angeies, in a refreshing way in- 
sisted that the biggest thing in education is 
the development of the individual. 


LEO BAISDEN, high school principal, 
Everett, Washington, advocated a score scheme 
for schools that will score them sanely. 


JESSE H.NEWLON, superintendent of Den- 
ver, was uniformly appreciated, but nowhere 
quite as much as chairman of the nominating 
committee. 


JULIUS BRASCHLER, College of New York 
City, said: “ Americanization is a_ spiritual 
process and not a matter of technicai educa- 
tion.” 


MkS. ANNE M. GODFREY, United States 
Department of Labor, insists that citizenship 
in the United States should be conferred upon 
an alien resident with the highest honor and 
dignity at the command of the government. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, TEACHERS 
were the real sensation. There were near one 
hundred and fifty of them, and they had the bril- 
liant Southern personality. It was the popu 
larity of these teachers whom Superintendent 
Charies B. Glenn brought, through the wisdom 
of the Birmingham Board of Education, that 
made him first vice-president of the N. E. A 


ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN had a ittle 
advantage over all other groups if we may 
judge from appearances. ‘They had definite 
aims, and they kept them ever in mind. 


BEHAVIOR CLINICS were urged by Deat 
Milton Bennion, University of Utah. 

MLLE. MADELEINE KAISER, Belgium, 
made a profcund impression upon every aude 
ence she addressed and every group that er 
joyed her conversation. 


MRS. MARY C. C. BRADFORD, state 
superintendent of Colorado, made an earnest 
plea for huimanizing education. 

CLARENCE D. THORPE, University of Ore 
gon, Eugene, led in what proved to be high 
appreciation of the significance of dramatic 
in the teaching of English. 


H. RALPH DAVIS, Pittsburgh, Pa., ins’ 
the only practical and efficient agency for ## 
versal education is the public school. 
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FLORENCE M. HALE, rural supervisor of the 
State Department of Maine, was in front rank 
in platform achievement of the ten days. It 
was one of the rare triumphs of the session. 
Three cf the master minds had read three 
notable papers. Ellwood P. Cubberley of Stan- 
ford had presented “The American Schoo! 
Program from the Standpoint of the Nation”: 
Thomas E. Finegan of Pennsylvania had con- 
sidered the same topic from the standpoint of 
the state, and W. L. Ettinger from the stand- 
point of the city. Each of these men is an 
outstanding figure in the National Education 
Association; each is ardently admired; each 
had prepared a paper as a statesman; each had 
been listened to with rapt attention; and each 
had been generously cheered by an admiring 
audience, which felt at liberty to disappear 
when the last of the big three had finished. 
It was late, very late, for those who had an 
hour’s ride on two street car lines and an 
across-the-ferry excursion. 

There was nothing inviting in the situation. 
When the going cut was over there were stili 
three thousand who remained, and Florence 
Hale was introduced to present “The Problem 
of American Education from the Standpoint 
of the Rural School.” 

Without paper or notes Miss Hale made her 
first appearance on a program of the National 
Education Association. Her first sentence was 
captivating. The audience was charmed by 
what she said and the way she said it. No 
one was weary. There was an alert audience 
that “sat up and took notice.” It was a trans- 
formation such as one sees rarely. Florence 
Hale can go on any state program in the 
United States whenever she chooses to accept 
an invitation. The president of the N. EB. A. 
was proud; the state commissioner of Maine 
was prouder, but the women of the N. E. A. 
were proudest, when Fiorence Hale received a 
genuine ovation. 


CORNELIA S. ADAIR of Richmond, Virginia, 
has done eminently good work for several 
vears, and her re-election will probably estab- 
lish her in the office for some years to come. 
It is an office that should not be disturbed. 
Fortunately she is acceptable to the classroom 
teachers, which is an important ccnsideration. 


HENRY SUZZALLO, president, University 
of Washington, had the place of honcr on the 
Patriotic Program in the Greek Theatre, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. He has a phase 
of thought and personality of expression which 
were peculiarly adapted to the Fourth of July 
occasion. He fully met ail expectations.: 


WALTER R. SIDERS, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, has won the confidence 
of ai! members of the N. E. A., and his re- 
election was without any faintest hint of a 
desire for a change. 
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DAVID P. BARROWS, who was succeeded 
as president of the University of California 
during the session of the N. E. A. by Dr. W. 
W. Campbell, has had the most remarkable 


presidential experience ever enjoyed by an 
American school man. In four vears the en- 
rollment went from 13,924 to 22,532, a gain of 
70 per cent., and the faculty has increased in 
four years from: 983 to 1,81l,a gain of 85 per 
cent. Dr. Barrows will have a year’s trip 


around the world and return to his professor- 
ship. 


W. T. LONGSHORE, principal of the James. 
M. Greenwood School, Kansas City, Mo., 
secretary of the Department of Elementary 
Principals, is largely responsible for the promi- 
nence attained by that group of administrators.. 


BORDEN S$. VEEDER, Washington Univer-. 
sity, St. Louis, said that just as the “ algebraic 
feeding” of twenty years ago has been dis- 
carded for the stressing of nursing and hygiene- 
and the utilization of simple means or methods: 
of substitute feeding, so must successful chil- 


_ dren's practitioners learn to look upon the 


child ‘as a growing animal, and not as an. 
aggregation of tissues and bones. “ Children’s 
diseases should be studied and treated from. 
the ‘child angle’ rather than from the medical 
point of view. Pediatrics is the study of 
the biological problems of the child, not simply 
a study of disease in children, and it is from. 
this point of view that it should be practiced. 
and taught. The essential development oi 
pediatrics must be from the viewpoint of the 
child and not of disease. Pediatricians must 
have a knowledge of the nutrition of the infant 
and child and a knowledge of the psychology 
of childhood, and the application of this must 
be along the lines of preventive medicine or 


what may be roughly summed up as child. 
hygiene.” 


CHARKL O. WILLIAMS, president of the 
Bostcn meeting of 1922, closed a_ notably 
appropriate address thus: “ This land of dare 
and do is a good place in which to hold our 
meeting, and standing here at the Golden Gate 
ef hope and promise let us pray that the 
strong, gentle winds of the Pacific may blow 
away any mists of misunderstanding that may 
arise among us in our discussions to cloud the 
atmosphere cf cur thoughts.” 


W. W. KEMP, Dean of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, recently appointed by pro- 
motion from the principalship of the State 
Teachers College at San Jose, was very much 
in action on programs and as host to a host oi 
personal and professional friends. 


This was the sixty-seventh meeting of the- 
National Association under various names. It 
was organized in 1895/7. 
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DAVID STARR JORDAN, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, president of the N. E. A. when it met 
in Oakland eight years ago, the leading Ameri- 
can champion of Peace, said: “San Francisco, 
‘the crossroads of the Pacific, regards itself as 
-a neighborhcod centre where ail races around 
the Pacific ocean are represented and to which 
the Pan-Pacific Union called all nations which 
border upon its waters. In the words of a 
Japanése delegate: ‘The ocean no longer sepa- 
rates us, but joins us together,’ and this great 
sea grows narrower and narrower with each 
succeeding year. In this conference it was 
agreed that if we, as teachers, could not edu- 
cate for peace, it was not worth while to edu- 
«cate at all. Diplomacy has been compared to a 
-game of poker, and it is said that the game 
-changes its character when the guns are put 
away. We must teach: ‘Put the guns away.’” 


MRS. HERBERT HOOVER, of Palo Alto, wife 
‘of the United States Secretary of Commerce, 
‘was one of the most important and interesting 
‘personalities. She is president of the Girl 
‘Scouts of America and had a significant part 
in the International Health Conference which 
ihad meetings off and on for nine days. It is 
‘the first time that all the major organizations 
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in the United States dealing with health edu- 
cation have participated. 


The results of the World Conference on Edu- 
cation were beyond any one’s highest hopes— 
the creation by 600 delegates from sixty coun- 
tries of a World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations with Augustus O. Thomas of Maine 
as president, the man whose promotive genius 
and untiring devotion made the World Confer- 
ence on Education in San Francisco the most 
important education meeting ever held. His 
benediction upon the San Francisco Conference 
was as follows :— 

“This conference was called to work out 
definite objectives for education’s contribution 
to world welfare. Every child, in every school 
in every country, can have its life bettered as 
the result of our deliberations. In these we 
constantly have kept uppermost the best quali- 
ties of races and nations and the contribution 
that each has made to the moral, social and 
economic welfare of the world. 

“Our great mission was to produce a 
program designed to give school authorities 
in all nations the knowledge of ways and means 
whereby the world’s five million teachers can 
promote good will and understanding between 
persons and nations throughout the globe.” 


POINTED PARAGRAPHS BY PROMINENT PEOPLE 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Our country’s greatest growth and achieve- 
‘ment in the last fifty years has been in indus- 
try. For the next fifty years the greatest 
needs and possibilites of our country are in 
-education—education as I have defined it— 
‘which includes the teaching of the essentials 
‘of life that underlie all true religions and 
‘philosophies, as well as information and the 
power best to use our facts and our faculties. 
If our ideals of education are achieved, our race 
‘will be dominated and perpetuated by men and 
‘women both good and able, and the achieve- 
‘ment will have been that of our public schools. 
—Harrison 5S. Robinson, president, Chamber of 
‘Commerce, Oakland. 


The modern college woman is the hope of 
‘the world—Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Columbia 
‘University. 


The seven central features of a forward 
‘looking program covering at least the next 
decade of service are: (1) A ‘comprehensive 
‘education program to aid in the assimilation of 
‘the foreign-born we have among us; (2) the 
‘general provision of a good system of health 
education for our children; (3) such a reorgan- 
ization of our school curricula as will adapt our 
‘schools better to new conditions and needs in 
‘our national life; (4) the reorganization and 
redirection of rural education, that we may 
wetain the best of American farmers on the 


farm: (5) a much more general equalization 
of both the advantages and the burdens of 
education than we now enjoy, through a far 
more extensive pooling of the costs for main- 
taining what is for the common good of all; 
(6) provision fcr the placing of an adequately 
educated and adequately trained teacher in 
every classroom in the United States; and 
(7) the nationalizing cf education in the minds 
of our people, with some intelligent form of 


national aid in school support to insure a bet- 


ter equalization of both the advantages and 
the burdens of education as between the 
states—Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean. School 
of Education, Stanford University, California. 


The citizen of America must develop 
an understanding and appreciation of American 
ideals. A study of the history and institutions 
of foreign countries should not be allowed to 
dim our eyes to the glory of America and 
American ideals. I have no sympathy with any 
movement which would subordinate American 
ideals to those of a colorless and characterless 
internationalism. God made us different; He 
expects us to be different. Nay, He com: 
manded Israel to stand out and be a peculiar 
people. Ten of Israel’s tribes in Babylonian 
bondage surrendered their peculiar ideals and 
were lost forever. The other two tribes were 
true to their peculiar faith and they live today, 
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not only in the flesh but also in the religious 
ideals of the world’s leading nations. In litera- 
ture and history, in song and story, we should 
strive to keep alive the peculiar national pur- 
poses of America. The ideals of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, of the Constitution, of 
Washington’s Farewell Address, of Lincoln’s 
inaugural and Gettysburg speeches, of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s powerful appeals for right- 
eousness, and of Woodrow Wilson’s famous 
messages—all of these deserve a high place in 
the training of our future citizens——Will_ C. 
Wood, state superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Sacramento, California. 


The most striking fact in our educational 
history is the tremendous increase in high 
school, college and university attendance in the 
past quarter-century. In almost any other sub- 
ject such a development would be regarded 
as revolutionary. The question of the day: “Are 
we educating too many ?” is easily answered. We 
are not educating too many if we really suc- 
ceed in educating. We are educating too many 
if the processes fail. The opportunities for 
secondary and higher education should be open 
to the sons and daughters of all who seek 
them. We do not know whether merit will 
come from the shoemaker’s son, the banker’s 
son, the janitor’s son, the clergyman’s son, or 
the farmer’s son. High standards throughout 
our educational institutions are the sieve which 
should determine whether the student goes on 
to higher educational opportunities or goes out 
to positions of responsibility and influence in 
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other lines of activity where he will meet 
greater success and happiness.—William N. 
Campbell, president-elect University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Joseph Swain, of Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, president of the N. E. A. at its St. Paul 
meeting, 1914, was active for the first time 
in recent years. His inheritance of two 
hundred years of Quaker ancestry made him 
one of the forces for achievement in the 
World Conference on Education. Next to Dr. 
Thomas, Dr. Swain deserves a place in the his- 
tory of the movement that culminated in the 
Plenary session in which the World Federation 
of Education Associations was born. 

Dr. Joseph Swain was the chairman of the 
committee that thrashed out all the group 
reports by the intermediary committee. He 
saw to it that nothing was done that could give 
opportunity for successful attack by the repre- 
sentatives of the Government. He had every- 
thing stated positively for peace rather than 
negatively against war. The word “ War” no- 
where appears. 

Dr. Swain has spent much time in Japan, 
India, and other foreign countries, and was 
personally known to more of the delegates than 
any other American. Because Dr. and Mrs. 
Swain had been royaliy entertained in various 
countries they gave seven dinner parties at 
the Fairmont to the leading representatives of 
foreign countries. This helped to make his 
advice invaluable to Dr. Thomas. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Teachers ought to understand the underlying 
philosophies of the various industrial, social and 
political movements. Proselyting in the 
public schools for this or that economic “ ism ” 
should not be tolerated, and the teacher must 
distinguish clearly between instruction in struc- 
tural history of economic movements and advo- 
cacy of such movements.—E. P. Marsh, United 
States Commissioner of Conciliation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Nowadays there are many enemies and 
assailants of the nation, who preach insidiously 
the riotous overthrow of all establishments 
and the ruin of organized society. These 
pleaders for bombs and the torch might be 
tespected if they were sincere fanatics, but 
instead they are hypocrites, who hope for 
advancement for themselves through bringing 
about some general overturn. They make their 
appeai to ignorant or immature minds and 
drive their human sheep into dangerous places, 
themselves remaining safely in the rear. 
Against these enemies of the Republic there is 
a great and constant obstacle, a strong wall 
against the corrupticn of cur youth—the united 
Strength of the energy and loyalty cf the class- 


room teachers of this country, builders of citi- 
zens for the Republic. We of the American 
Legion salute the educators of America, and 
pledge them our co-operation and comradeship. 
—Garland W. Pewell, director of the 
National Americanism Commission, American 
Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The greatest duty to be performed by our 
classroom teacher consists in safely guiding 
the dynamic energies of youth along the path 
of the commen good. The faithful performance 
of this task by the classroom teachers of our 
country will result in a true social and eco- 
nomic development and will insure the preser- 
vation of our highest ideals of equality of 
opportunity, and equitable liberty for all man- 
kind.-—Arvid Reuterdahl, president of Ramsey 
Institute of Technology, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


I believe in encouragement, and encourag- 
ing the classroom teacher gives encouragement 
to her wards. I believe the parent should 
become acquainted with the teacher, for she 
will then better understand the child. All tle 
education given to a single child, at home, at 
school, at Sunday school, at church, at college, 
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and at university, must first of all mould a 
single life. No matter how many are indirectly 
affected, education has failed to serve its pur- 
pose if it does not mould that individual life 
into a well-shaped being and career. And so it 
seems to me that American fathers and 
mothers owe it to their posterity and to the 
teachers to work more closely together that 
our civilization may meve steadily forward. 


The Constitution of the United States defines 
a citizen. A standard dictionary also does it. 
But it would not be very much of a country 
if its citizens met only the terms laid down in 
the constitution or only the words of a defini- 
tion. A person who can mumble a few para- 
graphs of a document or write his name or 
read a sentence or take an oath has only a 
limited stock of tools and a mighty large 
promissory note on which to meet payment.—- 
Arthur D. Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


Americanization workers must cease 
to play with their jobs and seek deeper bases 
for their efforts. They must critically examine 
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—Hon. J. J. Davis, secretary of the Department: 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


“The view that one is never prepared for 
his job but must always iearn on the job is 
characteristic of most teachers today and fills 
our summer sessions of teacher-training with 
hundreds of thcusands of teachers.—Joseph M.. 
Gwinn, superintendent of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


their efforts in the light of the most liberaf 
interpretation of modern political and social 
life. The home teachers, the foreign press, the 
trade union, local improvement leagues, little 
mothers’ clubs, better housing associations, 
etc., are the most potent factors in the organi- 
zation of a community for social and civic 
enterprises. These supply the purposes that 
should actuate citizens to seek higher and 
higher levels of good citizenship, for live pur- 
poses create high sense of values, and citizen- 
ship classes are never wanting in number and 
in quality where live purposes abound.— 
Frederic P. Wocellner, Ph.D., lecturer in Civic 
Education, University of California, Southerm 
Branch. 


WORLD CONFERENCE 


The school of today must prepare the young 
citizen to participate in world thought, world 
events and world understanding. If it were 
possible tc set up a series of national and inter- 
national ideals and to teach them faithfully to 
the children of today the world tomorrow 
weuld exemplify those virtues in their reiation 
to one another—Augustus O. Thomas, state 
commissioner of education, Augusta, Maine. 


We must teach the nations ot the world to 
realize that true greatness and nobility of a 
nation does not depend upon its bigness, nor 
upon its military power, nor upon its wealth, 
but upon her just dealing and unselfish service 
to others. We must remove through education 
and other effective means all selfishness, pride, 
hatred. revenge between nations, and cultivate 
in their place the spirit of goodwill, of sym- 
pathy and of mutual confidence—Dr. P. W. 
Kuo, president, National Southeastern Univer- 
sity, Nanking and Shanghai, China. 


Give the child or the advanced student a fair 
and correct idea of neighboring peopies, their 


Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, of Wilmington, 
Del., president of Department of Administrative 
Women oi National Education Association, 
said :— 

“Married men teach, why not married 
women? 


—o— 


MARRIED WOMEN 


industry, their civilization and culture, and you 
have furnished him a solid basis on which to 
build that “ world-wide tolerance of the rights. 
and privileges of all nations regardless of race 
or crecd,” that “sympathetic appreciation: 
aniong all nations” that is the goal of the 
World Conference on Education.—Francisco J. 
Yanes, assistant director of the Pan-American. 
Union, in charge of the Section of Education,. 
Washington, D.C. 


The failure to educate people in international 
affairs has produced and will produce evil re- 
sults. A good understanding and a feeling of 
trust must be engendered among the nations. 
and this is possible, in the long run, only by lay- 
ing the foundations in the schools, for “The 
world is saved by the breath of school chil- 
dren,” says the Islamite. Whatever, therefore, 
we wish to see introduced into the life of the 
people must first be introduced into the 
echools.--E. J. Sainsbury, president, Nationab 
Union of Teachers of England and Wales. 


“There is no reason why married women 
shouldn’t teach, if they have all the qualifica~ 
tions for the position. Just because a woman 
is married, it does not follow that she is not @ 
good teacher. 

“Some states have taken definite action 
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against the hiring of married women as 
teachers. This is a foolish step, znd has come 


-about because some school board members hold 


themselves up as social refurmers. They claim 
that 2 woman who teaches neglects her home. 

“Usually the woman who is a teacher is a 
splendid home maker, and takes up teaching 


EDUCATION 


again after she has reared her family, or be- 
cause of her interest in the work. 

“Recentiy the department of administrative 
women of the N. E. A. issued a bulletin on 
‘Married Women as Teachers.’ This report 
is enlightening, especially to school board 
members.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[he modern schoo! provides for recreation— 
for re-creation, the building anew of body, 
amind, and spirit. In this sense reading is 
second to no other agencies. It is generally 
available, uniimited in range, and wholly disin- 
terested. It may furnish the means of purest 
enjoyment. The school can do no less than to 
secure for all as large a measure of this enjoy- 
ment as a sound philosophy of life indicates 
and circumstances make possible—James F. 
Hosic, assuciate professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York. 


Seventeen is the age of receptivity, of sam- 
pling and trying, of intense desires and awfui 
inarticulateness. It is the reading age, the 
age of invisible education. It is the impulse of 
seventeen to shirk required work and pursue _ 
only intensely personal interests. The refer- 
ence librarian’s problem is, therefore, twofold; 
to see that seventeen does not shirk intellec- 
tually, and to show him how his knowledge of 
hooks and library tools may be used for the 
satisfaction of his own best desires.—Lucille F. 
Fargo, librarian, North Central High School, 
Spokane, Washington. 


Stop knocking the parents who are doing 
as well as society up-to-date has expected them 
to do and teach them how to do their impor- 
tant and complex work better.—Alma_ L. 
Binzel, assistant professor of Child Training, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 


No single school position requires more 
ability, adaptability, and versatility than does 
the secretary of a school board.—Reuben W. 
Jones, secretary, Board of Education, Seattle, 
‘Washington. 


We should give more attention to American 
literature, appraising it not by transplanted art 
standards but by reference to the life which it 
interprets, the life with which our teachers and 
pupils are familiar—Irving E. Outcalt, head of 
Department of English, State Norma! School, 
San Diego, California, 


The foes the university man of today must 
meet are more subtle than those which centre 
in jazz and bootlegging, as varied as his own 
Telations to society. To meet these, the uni- 
versity should be a strong aid. It has about 
four roads to this end: the contagion of per- 
sonality, the inspiration of intellect, the arous- 
ing of enthusiasm for intensive work, the de- 


votion to helpfulness towards others. As for 
the first, to turn our ycuth towards righteous- 
ness we must show them “how righteousness 
locks when it is lived”; as to the second, a great 
teacher always leaves a great mark on every 
student with whom he comes into real, 
contact; as to the third, great investigators 
breed investigators—there is an_ intellectual 
neredity among scholars as weil as a physical 
one, as every serious worker recognizes.— 
David Starr Jordan, president emeritus, Stan- 
ford University, California. 


The educator beats the pork-packer’s record 
for letting nothing go to waste, for in the roar 
of the rooters and in the deep boom of the 
college hymn the educator has capitalized even 
the squeal. . Teachers should capitalize the 
child's curicsity, his pugnacity, his initiative, 
his restless alertness.—Josephine A. Jackson, 
psychotherapeutist, Pasadena, California. 


The science of education has developed in 
America as in no other country. The reason 
for this fact is that in other countries schools 
are controlled by central governmental authori- 
ties who direct the organization and the cur- 
riculum in the ways which conform to tradition 
and to the desires of the upper classes of 
society. Foreign schools are stable and cen- 
trally controlled. American education is locally 
controlled and has always been flexible in its 
method. American schools are accordingly 
compelled to study their problems in a way 
that has never been common in European 
schools. The American public is willing to be 
guided by scientific measurements of results; 
it has never been willing to accept dictation 
from central authorities. 

During the last fifteen years scientific 
methods of investigation have developed very 
rapidly. The highest point in the movement, 
was reached in the school surveys and in the 
army use of general intelligence tests. The 
National Education Association has in recent 
years organized a Division of Education Re- 
search. 

The time has come when co-operative re- 
search such as that done by the National Asso- 
ciation must be substituted by unco-ordinated 
individual work. This calls for a more vigor- 
ous devotion to research by the National Edu- 
cation Association and also for the creation 
of a Federal Agency for educational research 
more fully equipped than is the Bureau of 
Education.—Charles E. Judd. 


— 
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“A FAMOUS FOURTH 


The really noble patriotic celebration of the 
Fourth of July was an impromptu international 
celebration at night. 

Dr. Joseph Swain, president emeritus of 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, a former 
president of the State University of Indiana, 
following a professorship at Stanford Univer- 
sity, and president of the National Education 
Association at the St. Paul meeting of 1914, 
gave a dinner party at the Fairmont Hotel 
on the evening of July Fourth. His guests 
were some of the most outstanding men and 
women of the World Conference on Education. 
. There was a piano in the dining room 
assigned to his dinner and, the feasting over, 
Dr. Swain suggested that possibly some one 
of the party would play for their entertain- 
ment. Little did he suspect that practically 
every educator present was both an artist in 
instrumental and vocal music, and for nearly 
two hours those eminent educators entertained 
one another brilliantly. The wife of Dr. 
Strecker, Schiefshomsstrasse, Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, volunteered, and made that piano a thing 
of lie. Her skill and touch gave a musica! 
throb and thrill worthy an international group 
on our national holiday. 

Miss Wansa Mehta, of Baroda, India, played 
and sang songs of her native land, which gave 
a genuine international flavor to the hour. 

The Prime Minister of Bohemia, with the 
inherited touch of the musical masters of 


Bohemia, played and sang the songs of his 
homeland as none of those banqueters had 
ever heard them sung before. 

Then E. J. Sainsbury, of London, president of 
the National Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales, realizing that everything had been 
classic and from non-English-speaking coun- 
tries, injected a new strain of musical appre- 
ciaticn, and like a college boy played and sang 
most fascinating English songs. 

This was tco much for President Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar, when he realized that 
everything had been foreign to America, and 
he joined Sainsbury in brilliant rivalry for 
honors in piiting American songs over against 
English glees, and won the prize in merry- 
making. 

Germany, India, and Bohemia almost 
laughed till they cried at the youthfulness of 
these men of letters, these leaders in educa- 
tional affairs of England and America. 

Then as the midnight hour approached John 
W. Critchley, of Dumfries, Scotland, suggested 
that they close with “ Auld Lang Syne.” Pic- 
ture, if you can, a group of diners from various. 
countries, all of whom could sing with thrilling 
effect, many of whom had been singing solos, 
standing, and under the magic leadership of a 
canny Scotchman singing the one song in all 
languages for such an hour. 

Thus ended a notabie International Fourth of 
July. 


WORLD CONFERENCE 


A. O. Thomas, creator of the World Confer- 
ence on Education, gave the meeting of the 
National Education Association of 1923 a 
prominence beyond that of any one of its sixty 
preceding meetings. 

Sixty countries of the world were officially 
represented by four hundred selected delegates. 

The Conference programs were of surpassing 
interest because on every program there was 
at least one representative of a foreign coun- 
try who made a record-breaking educational 
address. 

We shall never forget the first program, in 
which were David Starr Jordan, Charl O. Wil- 
liams and other ardently appreciated Ameri- 
cans, but the ovation of the whole ten days 
was given a native son of China in the Hall of 
the Native Sons of California in San Francisco. 
We never expect to see such a combination 
again. 

Of all the banquet-speaking, and there must 
have been half a hundred such occasions, the 
one that excelled anything we have ever en- 
joyed was the luncheon at Hotel Fairmont 
given. by the Teachers’ Association of San 
Francisco, under the leadership of its president. 
Miss Edith Pense of the Galileo High School. 


Archie J. Cloud, acting superintendent of 
San Francisco, was toastmaster, and under his 
guidance there were twelve exceptionally fine 
speeches, six of them from representatives of 
China, Japan, Mexico, Belgium, Chile, and 
Sweden. There was not an uninteresting or 
unimportant sentence, but the most significant 
for its information was by the delegate from 
Chile, whose country was the first in South 
America to have a real university; the first 
to have public schools wholly supperted by 
the Government, which now has 5,500 teachers 
in 3,200 schools, all paid by the Govern- 
ment. 

But the sensation of the hour was the 
address of the delegate from Sweden, a young 
woman who sandwiched wisdom with wit, and 
seasoned information with fascination; whose 
personality defied conventionality. 

The American functioning was every way 
worthy the occasion. It was the first address 
Dr. Campbell, the new president of the State 
University of California, has made to @ 
National Education audience, which of itself 
would have made the occasion noteworthy. 

The unique feature was the introduction by 
Acting Superintendent Archie J. Cloud of Fred 
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Our Wearing Quality is the Best 


SPRINGFIELD 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CAN BE MADE 
OF ALL SIZES AND QUALITIES OF 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Our Manufacturing Facilities are Unsurpassed 


Our Stock on hand is large and complete. 
Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Dohrman, Jr., president of the San Francisco 
Board of Education, who gave the new super- 
intendent of San Francisco, J. W. Gwinn, his 
first introduction to any audience as superin- 
tendent of the schools of the metropolis of the 
Pacific Coast. 

But the real climax of the occasion was the 
address of Dr. A. O. Thomas, state commis- 
sioner ci Maine, as chairman of the Ccmmittee 
of the International Conference. It was an 
occasion such as comes in no man’s life but 
once, and rarely in any man’s life. Six dele- 


gates from the Orient, from Central and South 
America, and from Europe had brought the 
blessings of their lands. The largest State 
University in America and the most Inter- 
national city in the world had bid the Confer- 
ence welcome, and Dr. Thomas rose to the 
occasion. In an address worthy any occasion, 
rhetorically and oratorically, with keen post- 
prandial art Dr. Thomas swept everything: 
before him and was given an ovation so spon- 
taneous as to have the thrill of noble achieve- 
ment on a notable occasion. 


LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, BANQUETS 


Teachers Association of San Francisco, Edith 
E, Pense, president; at the Fairmont, Archie J. 
Cloud, toastmaster. 

California Schoolmasters Club, at the Palace; 
H. B. Wilson, toastmaster. 

International Health Conference, Fairmont; 
Thomas D. Wood presiding. 

American Junior Red Cross, Fairmont. 

Kiwanis Club, Oakiand Hotel. 

Colorado Dinner, the Oakland. 

National Council of State Superintendents, 
at the Oakland. 

Department of Classroom Teachers, at the 
Oakland. 

Deans of Women, at the Oakland. 

Educational Press, Fairmont Hotel. 

Elementary School Principals, the Oakland. 

Illiteracy Commission, Fairmont. 

Pennsylvania State dinner, the Oakland. 

California State Roard of Education, Fair- 
mont. 


Social Workers, Hotel Whitcomb. 


Secretaries of State Associations, the Oakland.. 
Department of Superintendence, the Oakland.. 
Immigrant Education, the Whitcomb. 
League of Teachers Associations, Fairmont.. 
Administrative Women, the Oakland. 
Business Education, Merchants Exchange. 
Home Economics, Ebell Hall, Oakland. 
Primary Education, Key Route Inn. 

Rotary Club, the Oakland. 

School Librarians, the Oakland. 

School Principals, the Fairmont. 

Southern Women’s Educational Alliance, the- 
Oakland. 

Kindergarten, Claremont Hotel. 

Phi Delta Kappa, the Oakland. 

Nebraska State, the Oakland. 

New York City, the Oakland. 

The Department of Superintendence had a. 
breakfast on the Fourth of July, with President. 
Payson Smith as guest of honor. 

Woman’s International League gave a lun-- 
cheon at Union Terrace. Mrs. Anna B. Ciancy,. 
chairman. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New forx, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

Sirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDUCATION 


This department is open to contributions 


IN ACTION 


from anyone connected with 


schools or school events in any part of the country. Items of more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school administration are acceptable as news. 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


William Henry Eustis, former 
mayor of Minneapolis, gives the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota a million dollars 
and forty-four acres of land. One re- 
sult of this gift will be a hospital for 
crippled children.. The immediate re- 
sult will be the bringing to Minnesgia 
of Dr. Clemens P:rquet of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, Austria, te head the 
children’s disease department of the 
medical school and to be principal con- 
sultant for the proposed new crippled 
children’s hospital. 


George M. Wiley, Albany, Assist- 
-ant State Commissioner of Education, 
read the riot act to Dr. Pritchett in an 
elaborate article in the New York 
‘State Association Journal. He 
shows that 38.6 per cent. of ali schocl 
time is devoted to English language, 
reading, etc.; 17 per cent. to social 
studies, history, geography, and civ- 
ics; 13 per cent. to elementary mathe- 
matics; 12.8 per cent. to health, hy- 
-giene, physical education, and play, 
and but 10.5 per cent. to arts, drawing, 
and music, and while commercial and 
economic costs of all kinds have in- 
creased anywhere from 1/0 to 150 per 
cent., as compared with pre-war levels, 
school costs on the per pupil basis in- 
creased less than 100 per cent. Schools 
are, therefore, being maintained more 


economically now than before the 


war. 


V. C. Coulter, of Sioux Falls, S. D. 
‘will be at the head of the English 
Department of the State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah, after Sep- 
‘tember 1. He has been at the summer 
session of the University of Montana 
cat its Lewiston branch this summer. 


Dr. George E. McLean, ex-presi- 
dent, Iowa State University. is at 44 
Russell square, London, and is more 
than willing to be of service person- 
ally or by correspondence to any 
American educators. 


The University of California, Berke- 
ley, has a summer enrollment of 
more than 6,000. Of these 500 are 
from the Middle West. 


Dr. Ira C. Cross, professor of eco- 
‘nomics, University of California, has 
declined a $20,000 a year position as 
head of the American Institution of 
Banking. The institute is an educa- 
tional branch of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. Dr. Cross will con- 
tinue teaching at $4,500 a year. 


Several colleges have refused de- 


grees to seniors who have been guilty 
of hazing. 


Goshen College, a Mennonite church 
school maintained at Goshen, Indiana, 
as a standard educational institution 
in accordance with State  require- 
ments, has been closed until the fall 
of 1924. - 

This is because the Mennonite board 
of education on one side, and the stu- 
dent body of about 200, the entire fac- 
ulty and the Goshen College Alumni 
Association on the other, have been 
unable to agree on a policy. 


William) H:; Housh, principal of 
Central High School, Los Angeles, 
has been given an honorary Master 
of Arts degree by the University of 
Southern California in appreciation 
of fifty years service in public high 
schools. A well deserved recognition 
of noble service and high professional 
personality. 


Miss A. Jane Macon, head of 
Glynn Academy, Brunswick, Georgia, 
was the recipient of special attention 
at the graduation exercises. Miss 
Macon was called to the stage, and 
in a neat speech by a former pupil of 
Miss Macon’s, she was presented with 
a $100 gold piece in commemoration 
of her twentieth year of consecutive 
teaching in the Glynn Academy. 


Professor Frank Rickaby of the 
University of North Dakota has for 
the last four or five years made his 
avocation the gathering of old-time 
songs for preservation, both words 
and melodies, which makes his collec- 
tion unique. 


A New Jersey city has a piggery 
with 12,000 swine near a lot desired 


for a new high school. Either the 
pigs must be moved or the school- 
house could not be moved. It was the 
first educational row in which pigs 
played a part so far as we know. 


Los Angeles is planning a new 
school lighting scheme under the gui- 
dance of the Eyesight Conservation 
Council. 


The State Teachers’ College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, has 1,700 in its sum- 
mer session. 


The Southern branch, University of 
California, has an appropriation of 
$1,250,000 for the coming biennium, 
which means among other things a 
third year of university work. Sev- 
eral highly qualified professors or sub- 
oo will be added to the fac- 

ty. 
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The gifts of Yale Alumni to the 
University this year reached a total of 
neorly hait a mution douars. keunion 
classes gave $177,297.34, non-reuniva 
classes $155,530.94, and bequests of 
Frederick Mead, '71, Paul W. Ab- 
bott, ’833.S., and Henry R. Schenker, 
Us, together with interest on the 
principal of the fund made a grand 
total of $474,550.08. 

The Class of 1873 commeca tated its 
fiftieth anniversary by a gift oi $50- 
000; 1898 its twenty-hfth with $25,000, 
and 1903 its twentieth with $11,250- 
1878 gave $12,500, and 1888, 1893, 1398 
S., 1908 and 1913, $10,000 each. 


Mrs. Hetty Brown, whose fatuous 
community work in connection with 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, gave her national promi- 
nence, and who has been with Mabel 
Carney at Teachers’ College for two 
years, is to. supervisor of grade 
schools, Prince Georges County, 
Maryland, with headquarters at Hy- 
attsville. This is a notable combina- 
tion of talent and opportunity. 


The teachers of Los Angeies are 
asking a single-salary schedule by the 
following committee: Charles J. Rein- 
hard, principal, West Vernon Ele- 
mentary School; Dr. A. P. Wilson, of 
Manual Arts High School, represent- 
ing the High School Principals’ As- 
sociation; Ida Christine Iverson, 
president of the Los Angeles City 
Teachers’ Club; W. L. Ricker, vice- 
Principal _ of Polytechnic High 
School; Eugenia Jones, represent:ng 
the kindergarten teachers; Dr. Herbert 
True, of the health and development 
department; Irving Raybold, repre- 
senting the night school teaciers; 
Richard Harrison, representing _ the 
special schools; Charles Morris of the 
evening high school teachers, and 
John C. Abbott, representing 
High School Teachers’ Association. 


Portsmouth, N. H., which observes 
its tercentenary with elaborate exer- 
cise August 19-23, has schools named 
for Lafayette, Farragut and Franklin, 
also General Whipple and Governor 
Woodbury of New Hampshire. 


It is more and more in_ evidence 
that Professor Thomas H. Briggs of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is solving secondary school prob- 
lems masterfully. Here is a sample 
of his statements which challenges at- 
tention: “The problem of secondary- 
school curricula manifests its full 
scope and difficulty only if the term 1s 
expanded from its present technical 
restrictive sense to include the details 
of instruction. It is evident on a mo- 
ment’s thought that any judgment 
as to proper combination of studies 
leading to graduation must be super- 
ficial and tentative unless there 1s 
full knowledge of just what each sub- 
ject proposes to teach and how.” 


Edwin L. Sabin, who writes popu- 
lar syndicate articles for the daily 
papers, is son of the late Henry Sabin, 
long State Superintendent of Iowa, 
one of the national leaders in educa- 
tional thought in his day. 


More than 10,000 students in Ohio 


State University, Columbus, _ partici- 
pated in some form of athletics. 


July 19, 1923 
Meetings te be Held 


JULY. 

July 30-August 3: Annual meeting 
American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, University of Chicago. 

AUGUST. 

6-10: Superintendents’ Week, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

27-31: International Congress’ of 


High School Professors, Prague 
Czecho-Slovakia. 


SEPTEMBER. 
6: Massachusetts State Normal 
School Teachers, Bridgewater. C. 
A. Brodeur, Westfield. 


OCTOBER. 

15-19: New York State Association 
of District Superintendents, 
bany. W. C. Mepham, Merrick. 

15-20: New York State Council of 
City Superintendents, Albany. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, New York City. 

16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grane 
Junction. 

18-20: Seuthern Division, Pueblo. 

18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 

18-20: Montana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Butte, Grand Falls and 
Miles City. J. M. Hamilton, Boze- 
man, 

18-20: Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. Elsa 
Huebner, Indianapolis. 

18-20: History Teachers Associa- 
tion, Topeka, W. S. Robb, Clay 
Centre. 

18-20: Kansas State Teachers 
Association, Topeka, Wichita, In- 
dependence and Salina. E. L. Hol- 
ton. Manhattan. 


Al- 


' 20: Massachusetts Teachers Feder- 


ation, Boston. Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. 

20: Indiana State Kindergarten 
Association, Indianapolis. Mary 
Seppington, Union City. 

20-27: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Association, Manchester. F. 
W. Jackson, Madison. 

25-26: Illinois State - Board Asso- 
ciation, Urbana. J. J. Kleb, Cairo. 


29-Nov, 3: Minnesota Educational 
Association, St. Paul. J. C. Brown, 
St. Cloud. 
NOVEMBER. 


1: Iowa Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, Des Moines. 
Martha Belson, Des Moines. 


1: Iowa Association of Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 
sel, Iowa City. 

2-3: Iowa Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines. Mrs. Helen 
Wagner, Des Moines. 

2-3: Pennsylvania Assdciation of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, secretary, 
East Stroudsburg. 

§-11: Arkansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, Little Rock. Cc. Cc. 
Denney, Conway. 

§-11: Massachusetts State Teachers 


Association, Boston. E. L, 
Methuen. 


27-29: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Syracuse. John 
Decamp, Utica. 


29: West Virginia Educational As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 

Parkersbureg.. 

: New York State Associati 0 

English Teachers, Albany. 
McIntosh, White Plains. 


DECEMBER. 
26-28: i 
Penns Convention of the 


ylvania State Education As- 
SOciation, Philadelphia. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES « 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


July-August business exceeds that of the spring season. 
Registration free Prompt attention to inquiries a 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


5 Our clients are the 
A best Schools and Col- 
leges ane pay high- 

est salaries. If de- 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage. serving of promotion, 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 
Send for new book- 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Cole. let, “Teaching as a on 
38TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families j 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors a 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


,] recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 

(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 

ers. Established 1889. No charge 


to employers, none for registration. 


If you nee@ a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 


31 Union Square, New York. i 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 3 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We ; 
Between ; 
34th and 35th Streets "©#'Ster only reliable 
Established 1 New York City candidates. Services 
stablished 1855 Also Union Building : 
Ciena, Gale free to school officials, 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ‘(Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 

Recommends college an@ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 

Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


‘+ 
Is the one in the country ; 
TEACHERS to give you real service. 
Nineteen years the 
é ar er AGENCY work, managed by com- 4 


petent educators, on the 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 22"? 21) the time for the 


teacher. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS? | 6 Beacon st. . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager 
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‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


yo cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and vour salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 


then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. | 
Please do it today. | 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441 T.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA ne no 


DR. A. E. WINSHIF 


I am 
your Protective Benefits. 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Dr. WINSHIP Savs: 
or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When 2a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


interested in knowing about 
Send me the 
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